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ANDREW JOHNSON. 


Ayprew JOHNSON, of Tennessee, nominated by 
—s Baltimore Convention as the Union candidate for 
ice-President— whose 
on the 29th of December, 1808. ad Anew te 
age he was apprenticed toa tailor, and worked at 
trade in South Carolina until his seventeenth year. 


Greenville, Tennessee, he was elected Mayor of that 


place in 1830, was elected to the State Legislature 
in 1835, and to the State Senate in 1841; and in 


ous for his solid sense and sterling integrity. Upon 
the disclosure of the plans of the rebel conspirators 
he at once took high ground in support of the 
Government, denouncing and opposing with great 
bitterness and force the whole traitorous scheme. 
Upon the restoration of Tennessee he was made 
Provisional Governor of the State, and in that ca- 
pacity has rendered service of immense value in 
establishing tranquillity and order and defeating 
the manceuvres of the Secessionists of the State. 


_ Governor Jonson early saw that slavery was the | 
cause and strength of the rebellion, and, though al- 


ways in former years a pro-slavery man, promptly 
took ground in favor of the complete extermination 
of the system. 

Axpy” like Mr. is emphat- 
ically a self-made man. He reflects directly, in his 
wonderfal career, the genius of our institutions, un- 
der which the humblest citizen may attain the high- 
est honors of the republic. . 


JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS. 


Josuva Reep Grippixes, whose portrait we give 
on the preceding page, was born at Athens, Bradford 
County, Pennsylvania, October6,1795. In his child- 
hood his parents removed with him to Canandaigua, 
in this State; and at the age of ten he went with them 
to Ashtabula County, Ohio. Here he and his fam- 
ily were among the earliest setflers. His father 
was a farmer, and Josuva helped him, studying 
only in the long wiater evenings. In 1812, at the 
age of seventeen, he enlisted as a volunteer, going 
to the war as a’subetitute for an older brother. He 


In 1817 he began the study of law in the office of 
who was Controller of the 
Treasury for many years. In 1826 he was sent to 
. the Legislature for one term, declining a re-election 
in order to follow his profession. In 1838 he re- 
entered publig life, being sent to Congress in place 
of Mr. Wurrriesery. His first motion in Congress 
was to strike out the enacting clause of a bill for 
censtructing some public improvement in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, on the ground that the people of 
the District ought to ask no favors while they in- 
sisted gn the maintenance of a slave-market. He 
became almost immediately conspicuous for the 
courage with which he attacked slavery, and in all 
the discussions on this subject in which he took 
prt he took the broad ground that slavery was a 
mere local institution, which the General Govern- 


whose force ceased the moment the slave reached 


_ ‘the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States. In 


1842 Congress, on the motion of Mr. Joux Minor 
Lorrs, passed a severe censure upon Mr. G1pDINGs, 
for presenting certain resolutions in relation to the 
case of the Creole. Mr. Gippincs was denied the 
right to defend himself, and the resolution being 
passed, he immediately resigned his seat, and call- 
cd upon his constituents to pass upen his conduct. 
Thev re-elected him with so little delay that he was 
cbsent from his seat but five weeks, He returned 
vith specific authority from his constituents to pre- 
sont again his resolutions. 

Mr. Grpprxes served in Congress in all twenty- 
cne years. During this time he was known for his 
constant devotion to the principle of liberty; and 
it must be said in his bonor that he denied to no 
man the freedom of discussion which he Mey 
ior himself. He acted generally with pod 
party until 1848, when he worked with the Free- 
soil party. In 1844 he united with Joun gether 
ADAMS in submitting a report in which it was dis- 
tinctly declared that the liberties of the aaaihe had 
their primary foundation in the truths of Christian- 
ity. In 1850 he opposed the so-called Compromise 
Measures. By his unceasing opposition to slavery 
he aroused the bitter personal hostility of the pro- 
tlavery party. In July, 1850, he was charged with 
abstracting important papers from the General Post- 

» Office. He instantly demanded an investigation, 
and was entirely exonerated by a committee con- 
sisting ne of political opponents. In 1859 some 
blackguard in Bichmond published in the journals 
of that city an advertisement offering a reward of 


ten thousand dollars to any one who would bring 


the person of Mr. Gippixas to Richmond alive, 
and a reward of five thousand dollars for his head. 
In 1848 Mr. GropmurGs wrote a series of 


years, which gives a complete account of the slav- 
ery agitation in Congress, - 

As « public man he was pure, honorable, consci- 
entious, and devoted to the principle and practice 
uf liberty. As a-writer, his style lacks elegance, 
and is somewhat crude and rude, showing the marks 
of early disadvantages in respect of education. As 
a speaker, he was not eloquent, but forcible, perti- 
nacious, and courageous. In all his acts he show- 
ed personal courage and a determination to main- 
tain the right at all hazards. 


- one session; laid down its platform, nominated 


| still cordially applaud the platform, which they 


THE COPPERHEAD. 
THERE's a venomous take which lurks in the grass, 
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THE UNION NOMINATIONS. 


HE Baltimore Convention met and organ- 
ized on the 7th of June, and on the 8th, in 


Asrana™ and Axprew Jonson With 
enthusiastic unanimity, and adjourned. | 
There was never a Convention which more 


was the indication that the vast mass of the Un- 


the same resalt, and leave no doubt in any mind 
that the “‘ Border State policy,” having served 
its purpose, and a purpose with which we are 
not disposed to quarrel, is no longer the policy 
which the people of the ages d approve. This 
decision is emphasized by the nomination of 
ANDREW JouNso#, a life-long Democrat, who 
has been educated by fire and sword straight 
up to the necessities of the crisis. 

Of ApraHam Lixcotn we have nothing to 
change in the views often expressed in/ these 
columns. That he uaites perfect patriotism and 
great sagacity to profound conviction and pa- 
tient tenacity, and that his conduct of our af- 
fairs has been, upon the whole, most admirable 
and wise, we are more than ever convinced; and 
that no public man in our history since WasH- 
INGTON has inspired a deeper popular confidence 
we have no doubt whatever that the result of 
the election will establish. Of AnpREW Jonn- 
SON it is enough to say that there is no man in 
the country, unless it be Mr. Lrxco.n himself, 
whom the rebels more cordially hate. He fought 
them in the Senate, when they counted upon 


self, says of the contingency of JoHNson’s suc- 
cession to the chief magistracy, that the country 
Ana the cause of American Liberty could then 
‘Bot be in safer hands. 

. The reception of the nominations is what 
might have been expected of a people which had 
virtually ordered them to be made. The Cop-. 


pethead journals, the late supporters of Joun B. 
Fiorp & Co., denounce the Convention as a 
cor 


citizens of the United States to all enemies at 
home and abroad that the cause of the Ameri- 
can Union is to be fought out upon this line, they 
renew their old cry that our liberties have been 
lost in- the effort to maintain them. The real 
Copperhead is, not that liberty has been 
lost, but that slavery has not been saved. The 
Union journals which have considered Mr. 
advised, timid, and hesitating, 


perly regard as a body of instructions from 
the people for increased and continual vigor. 
They are entirely satisfied with the resolutions 
and ANDREW Jounson, but wish the Presiden- 


nd trenght wih the utmost danger The reli- 
ance of every patriot is and must be upon the 
sturdy good sense and purpose of the people— 
a faith not to be shaken by disaster, and a pur- 
pose which demands that the Chief Magistrate, 
at such a period as this, shall be a tried, and 
not an untried man. 

It is remarkable that journals which we haye 
always supposed were truly and not technically 

ocratic,” because believing in the general 
of posse, while thay 
regret to see that Mr. Lusco.n has been renom- 
inated, confess that he is beyond any question 
the man and the choice of the people. We be- 
lieve it also, and for that reason, if for no other, 
heartily hail the result. If the Baltimore Con- 
vention had adjourned to some future day, be- 
cause the military campaign is not yet decided, 
its action—by revealing an utter want of popu- 
lar confidence in the present Administration, 
under which that campaign is conducted—would 
have done more to defeat military operations, 
and destroy the faith of the country, than any 
step which could be named. 

Fortunately for the good cause, the people 
differ with these journals. Their cause is not 
yet, in their own estimation, so desperate as to 
require them to look for salvation to military 
prestige, however deserved, or to military abili- 

is the loyal people’s cause and war. In ABRA- 
nam Lixco.n they have found their sincere rep- 
resentative. Therefore they have almost uni- 
versally demanded his renomination, and there- 
fore they will elect him by a conclusive majority. 


FREMONT. 


GENERAL FREwonr has resigned his commis- 
sion in the army, and has accepted the Cleve- 
land nomination. In accepting it he has writ- 
ten a letter in which he declares that Mr. Lus- 
COLN has already deprived the people of those 
liberties against which also Jerrerson- Davis 
took up arms. That we may do General Fre- 
MONT NO injustice, we quote his words. Among 
the objects of the Cleveland Convention, he says, 
was to bring the people “to realize that while we 
are saturating Southern soil with the best blood 
of the country, in the name of Liberty, we have 
really parted with it at home.”’ 

In the estimation of General Fremont, there- 
fore, the guilt of the President and of Davis is 
equal; and if what he says be true, the war is 
as unholy as ever Mr. VaLLaxpicHa™ or Mr. 
Ferxaxpo Woop deciared it to be. No loyal, 
liberty-loving citizen of the United States can 


stopping the war, and 
settling definitely the terms of the destruction 
of the Union and Government than General 
Fremont offers in his letter. If Mr. Lixcotn 
be equally treacherous to the Constitution with 
JEFFERSON Davis, certainly any man may elect 
with whom he will range himself. If General 
Fremont be correct, it is General Grant’s pa- 
triotic duty to turn his guns against the Wash- 
ington traitor who has really destroyed our lib- 
erties rather than against the Richmond rebel 
who has merely threatened them. 

No man has the right, without a knowledge 
which few can have, to question another man’s 
sincerity. Yet it is hard to conceive that General 
FREMONT Can sincerely mean us to view, on the 
one hand, the exercise of an arbitrary authority 
for the salvation of the Government, expressly 
granted by the Constitution in time of rebellion, 
as treachery to that Government; or, on the other, 
to accept an occasional indiscretion in its exer- 
cise as a loss of liberty. We trust that the right 
of personal freedom is as sacred in our estima- 
tion as it is in that of General Fremsonr or of 
Mr. Ferxnaxpo Woon ; ‘and we can not forget 
that Mr. WExNDELL Puriurs, whose letter is 


lion broke out the 

justly.” 

Yet that a sense of personal q 
end fostered by 


His words are: “In sixty days after the rebel- 
Administration 


more ite course for him, if the cause has 
indeed been betrayed by Mr. Laxcoun and our 
liberties are lost, as he asserts, woul be, not to 
allow that hoary despot nearly a ‘yéear to forge 
our chains more closely, but to unroll the ban- 
ner of armed opposition at once, and summon all 
true men to rescue their liberties from the ty- 
rant’s 

With what profound sorrow those who have 


ing the cry ot VaLtaspionam and the Copjer. 
heads, adopting their extremest position as his 
own, only those who have known what it i| to 
see the moral fall of a leader almost romantic- 

ally admired can imagine. If Fremonr liad 
died before the war began his name would /al- 
ways have shone in our history with a lovely 
lustre, as a symbol of the regenerative principle 


When, it is asked hereafter, How la 
he change? the reply will be simple: that, at a 
time when slavery by force of arms was 
gling to overthrow the Government which < 
the security of liberty, he denounced certiin 
acts of that Government in self-deferse as thein- 
selves a virtual overthrow of the Constituticn, 
and separating himself in the crisis from 1 
mass of his truest friends, threw himself into t 
arms of the bitterest enemies of Liberty. ! 
General Fremont believe that the ce 
who are yoing to the Chicago Convention, 
who will support its nominations, are any 
friends of Union and Liberty than those w 
went to Baltimore and their supporters ? 


he not know, or in the heat of passion has 
forgotten, that the gentlemen who will meet | 


vention. Is it because they have come to hith, 
or because he has gone to them? When‘ 
New York Woréd loudly applauds him, is it be- 
cause he is helping or hindering the cause of hu- 
man liberty? because he is uniting, or because 
he is distracting, the friends of the Union and of 
national honor ? 

Brownixe wrote a poem called ‘‘The Lost 
Leader,” whose melancholy music murmurs for- 
ever in the hearts of all who have read it with 
experience. But never, perhaps, will its lines 
recur to thousands and thousand; of young and 
earnest American hearts so painfully as they do 
since Fremont wrote his letter. Was that cn- 
thusiasm of the generous youth of a whole na- 
tion so despicable? Is the smile of Davis, is 
the cheer of Fzrnaxpo Woop, so much sweet- 
er than the trust of unknown multitudes? Was 
it worth while to cease to be the Fremont of 
June, 1856, to be the Faumont of June, 1864? 


POLITICAL EPITHETS. 

Ix his speeth atthe Grant meeting Judge 
Dar is reported to have said that he depreca- 
ted thé use of epithets and party names in poli- 
tics, with especial reference to the term ** Cop- 
perhead,” as applied to certain persons in the 
loyal States. For ourselves we have used that 
term for the purpose of exact designation: We. 
are engaged in a formidable war for the main- 
tenance of the Government and Union. In its 
prosecution every power of the Constitution is © 
invoked, and all its fo employed. To sup- 
pose that the Constitutjon is inadequate to the _ 
exigency is the extréInest folly; because not~ 
only is every government, in the nature of things, 
empowered to save itself, but because the Con- 
stitution itself explicitly grants all the necessary 
power. 

That instrument was framed by men fresh 
from a long and desolating war, who under- 
stood, therefore, exactly the conditions and ne- 
cessities of war. But they were also men who, 
from the end of the Revolution to the adoption 
of the Constitution, had been the victims of a 
vague and weak Government, wanting that su- 
preme sovereign force which in every political 
society must somewhere be found. The Con- 
stitution created the‘ national sovereignty. The 
people who adopted the Constitution surrendered 
that final authority, taking it, for ail national 
purposes which were expressly indicated, from 
the political societies known collectively as the 
United Colonies, and then as Confederated 

and conferring it upon the Union which 
ose people created by the Constitution. To 
mance an essentially vital conflict, in time of 
peril to the Union, between the lesser State and 
the greater Union is impossible. To question 
the absolute right of that Union to maintain it- 
self by every power and means by which any 
State under any circumstances might maintain 
itself, is idle. eo in the 
Union whatever, it is its own perpetuity until it 
shall be modified as the Constitution itself pro- 
vides. ‘To resist any other kind of modification 
whatever is the most solemn duty of every citi- 
zen subject to that Constitution. 

Now when an armed attempt at the overthrow 
of that Union is made, and made under circum- 
stances of the extremest danger to the common- 
wealth, whoever aids the effort by arms is a rebel 
and a traitor. Such are Jerrerson Davis and 
his associates. They plead as their sole justifi- 


cation, not any oppression upon the part of that — 


Union government, but merely the sovereignty 
of the State as superior, in the @i ion of the 
State itself, to the national ty. The 
Constitution they declare to be a compact.of 
States, not of the people, from which any State 
may st will withdraw. Whoever, therefore, en- 


| 
| 
| 
ne Of @ copperish hue are his ugly folds, — 
ie And he gives no warning before his sting, 
it But strikes with a secret and sudden dart, 
| Leaving a poisoned and deadly smart. 
uired a good com- | In the cool sweet meadows and over the fields, = 1 
Rover attended but acy Mid the tall green shoots and the clover blooms, the historian would have said, but his name (}x- 
ah mon education by studying, after his pot abe st emails en his horrid scales, pressed the aspiration of awakening consciei\ce 
.}. d directio is wife. Having removed t along 
| 824 through the depths of the forest clooms 
if This hideous reptile his slow path takes, 
fi 
/ | a Kepresentative servibé | He basks in the light of the sun by day, 
: ff : until 1853. During the latter year he was elected And hides in his narrow den at night 
He Governor of Tennessee, and re-elected in 1855. In Along with his mate and pestilent brood. 

Oh, a loathsome, hateful, repulsive sight 
| | Is this slimy serpent, this crawling thing, : 
| | With the copperish hide and the deadly sting! : 

Of late he has taken the shape of man, 
| As of old took Satan the serpent’s form, 
Blotting at night in his traitorous den, 
: And lurking by day im the sunshine warm, 
LE: Ready to strike with a secret dart 
at} His poisoned fangs to the Nation's heart. 
oF More dangerous far than an open foe 
x: Is this cunning snake with fangs so keen, he 
b ak Lying concealed in the tall green grass, a 
3 And striving to hide his venomed spleen. cago were the steadiest supporters OF tijat 
Bik Oh, what shall we do with the hateful thing policy against which his name was formerly: a 
| (4 To render harmless his poisoned sting ? protest, and that their political action and syih- 
if 3 | ema pathy with slavery are to-day the chief hope pf 
Bit the rebellion? And yet he knows, as we jill 
‘ie ee know, that many of the managers at Chicayo 
will be glad to see him the candidate of the Can- 
| 
iq 
: q: truly represented the people, and, upon the first 
ft opportunity offered, it showed its purpose in the 
ae | most unmistakable manner. No one who watch- 
a ed its deliberations, or who has read its proceed- 
tin . was engaged in two actions with the hostile In- | i. but must feel that it expressed the strou- 
. in gest popular determination for the unflinching 
ma prosecution of the war by every efficient method. 
Rie: Its settlement of the Missouri question, by ad- 
ai mitting the radical delegation from that State; 
(ae and excluding the other, by a vote of 440 to 4, 
(3 ion men in the country have parted company more to sustain, by a single dollar 
Hala with the hesitating and doubtful course which j or word or wish, an Administration which has de- 
: f | has been associated with the name of Braz. | liberately overthrown the Constitution and liber- 
ite The resolutions, clear, incisive, and full, are to j ty, than to encourage a conspiracy which aims 
wing at the same result. The strongest friend of the 
aie rebellion, the most vehement apostle of “‘ peace,” 
a has never offered a plainer and more conclusive 
a4 
hee 
, aij i his aid, and he has fought them steadily ever | 
EH since and with untiring energy. It is pleasant 
to record, of our personal knowledge, that one 
a of the wisest and truest patriots in the country, 
who has sacrificed not less than Jounsox him- 
i ; Cleveland platform, does| not hesitate to concede 
Bi that the exercise of arbitrary power may be ‘nec- 
st he essary, and must be allowed at a time like this. 
“| i 
il 
it UI Kinds, May comfase even a noble anc 
generous mind, history too plainly shows. It 
“Pace.” Yn remains for us, then, only to deplore that Gen- 
was pela ye ay his hes. In 1858 eral Fremont adopts a view of the situation 
he printed “The E.xiles of Florida”—an important which concedes the destruction of the govern- 
| | . work, full of information on some of the obsecurer ment as accomplished, and releases every citi- 
| portions of our histery. Lately has been published 
vomme on Waich be hac been engaced fo ties 
-“&i nomination had been left dependen upon the 
result of the campaign. That is a view of the | known the name of Fremont only as the watch- 
5 situation which scems to us peculiarly erroneous, | word of Liberty and Union now hear him repéat- 
; 
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- courages that view plainly helps, in the most 
effective manner, to weaken the fidelity of the 
citizens of the Union to their government, and 
affords the utmost moral aid to the insurrection. 
This aid may be rendered in many ways, but 
its strongest weapon is the assertion of supreme 
State sovereignty. This, again, may be done 
by implication, by insinuation, by sophistry and 
deceit, Yet in all cases the intention is the 


same. It is to impair the fidelity of the citizens_ 


to the government, and consequenjly to paralyze 


the national arm in asserting its supremacy. 


Under the circumstanees, the intention must be 
judged by the possible result. If a regiment 
refuses to go into the battle, it must be supposed 
that it is willing to connive at the defeat of the 
army. 

There ten certain clase of citizens of the Unit- 
ed States who are in armed rebellion ageinst its 
authority. They are rebels and traitors. There 
is another class who deny the right of tne Gov- 
‘ernment to coerce or subdue them. These are 
practically the same, although they are not actu- 
ally in arms. These are the “peace” men. 
But there is a third class who, without deliber- 
ately denying the right of the Government to 
enforce its authority, steadily pursue a course 
whieh, by aspersing the purity of its intention, 
_ by sowing the seeds of discord among its support- 
ers, by charging every military mishap directly 
upon the Administration, and never crediting it 
with any of the military successes; by insisting 
upon its universal corruption, by magnifying the 
rebel resources and successes, by personal ridi- 


cule of the President and Congress, by personal - 
laudation of Davis and the rebel ringleaders, by 


the incessant assertion of State dignity and State 
rights, as well as by every poor.and mean trick 
of political partisanship—leads straight to the 


discouragement of loyal men and the triumph 


of the rebellion. | 

Of course this is all done under the show of 
the tenderest regard for the Union and the Con- 
stitution, or it would not be so effective. There 
is an air of profound and candid perplexity in 
deciding whether, after all, the President has 
not virtually overthrown the Constitution in his 
efforts to maintain the Union, which can hardly 
be intended to strengthen the hearts either of 
Union voters or of Union soldiers. It is a 
stealthy, insidious, fatal policy. Every manly 
heart in the land understands it, Its-.sv~ Jol is 
the snake. This class, and the p-_ rs which 
represent it, are the “Copperheads” or our present 
political parlance. ‘They could not be more ex- 
actly described. When they are, we will call 
them by a new name. _ 


PATRIOTISM BEFORE PARTY. 


Tuat part of the Union men in the country 
who have been accustomed to feel that, directly 
or indirectly, Mr. Tuurtow Weep exercised 
some kind of influence with the Administration, 
and an influence which they sincerely regretted, 
will read with surprise in Mr. WeeEp’s latest 
letter these words: ‘*Though always treated 
courteously by Mr. Lincotn, my views and sug- 
gestions have not concurred with his convictions 
of duty; and from my first interview with the 
President, at Springfield, to my last in January,. 

I have been of no account.” 

‘The confession which Mr. Weep thus frank- 
ly makes could be made, doubtless, by every 
other representative of an extreme policy in the 
country. The gentlemen, for instance, who 
met at Cleveland openly charge the President 
with a betrayal of his principles, which is a plain 
admission that they have been, like Mr. WEED, 
‘“‘of no account.” Whether these facts imply a 
misfortune for the country or an incompetency 
in the President the people must determine. 
Whether the war would have been more clearly 
comprehended and more wisely prosecuted if 
Mr. Weep er Mr, Parker Pitissury had 
been President than it. has been by Mr. Lin- 
COLN, are questions that, the election will de- 
termine, If we might express an opinion, we 
should say that Mr. Lixcoin has probably more 
faith in the people than Mr. WEED, and more 
practical sagacity than Mr. Pittspury. We 
certainly do not impugn the patriotism or the 
good faith of either of these gentlemen when we 


Say that Mr. Lincoxn seems to us to have appre- | 


hended more correctly than either of them both 
the significance of the contest and the conditions 
of ultimate success, 

The caustic differences between Mr. Weep 
and some of his late political friends show, in- 
deed, what every thoughtful man will gladly see, 
that ancient party bonds are broken, When 
those who, four years ago, were uncompromising 
Republicans cordially fraternize with such un- 
doubted old Democrats as 8. Dickin- 
and Bensamm F. Butter and Tuomas G. 
ALvorpD, and ardently support for the Vice- 
Presidency a late slaveholding Southern Demo- 
crat like ANDREW Jonnsoy, it is clear that those 
party names have lost their significance, and 
that the sole bond of Union is a common devo- 
tion to the country, and a common resolution 
that it shall be saved by all honorable and law- 
ful means. It is idle to call a Convention which 
nominated ANDREW JOHNSON a Republican Con- 
vention in any purely party sense; or to suppose 


that General But er, for instance, will vote for - 
Democrat. 


Mr. Lincoin as a technical, partisan 
It is as idle as to call a Convention in which 


Dicxrsox could have no part a Democratic 
Convention, 
That the war would inevitably produce this 


tory of the last three years has shown that, while 
the selfish few have clung to party names, the 
patriotic multitude have repudiated all party 
bat-the country. This is seen in the election 
of Governor Conger of Maine, of Governor 
Broveu of Ohio, of Danrex 8. Dickinson as 
Attorney-General of New York, and not less in 
that of Governor Bucxineuam of Connecticut 
and Governor Low of California. Now comes 
the crowning proof of the real fusion of the un- 
conditional Union sentiment in one organiza- 
tion—the nomination of and JoHn- 
SON. 


COLONEL P. A. PORTER. 


“In the fierce assault of Grawr’s army on Friday 
morning, June 3, Colonel Porrer fell at the head 


garrison timore, 
not Jess so in the field, and fell in his first battle. 
Like so many others whose names have become 
precious since the war began, he had all things to 


true heart never swerved for a moment; and his 


life is added to the costly price with which we buy 
the unity of our country, and the national peace 
which shall endure. 


THE DOG OF THE REGIMENT. 


“Tr I were a poet, like you, my friend,” 

Said a bronzed old sergeant, speaking to me, 
‘‘T would make a rhyme of this mastiff here; 

For a right good Union dog is he, 
Although he was born on ‘secesh’ soil, 

And his master fought in the rebel ranks. 
If you'll do it I'll tell you his history, 

And give you in pay, why—e soldier's 


“Well, the way we came across him was this: 
We were on the march, and ‘twas getting late 
When we reached a farm-house, deserted by all 
Save this mastiff here, who stood at the gate. 
Thin and gaunt as a wolf was he, 7 
And a piteous whine he gave 'twixt the bars; 
But, bless you! if he didn’t jump for joy 
When he saw our flag with the Stripes and Stars. 


“Next day when we started again on the march, 
With us went Jack without word or call; 
Stopping for rest at the order to ‘halt,’ 


the field all ‘night.: 
& 


He 
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taken.—— 
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nst 44.—The House then resumed the consideration 
Bankru An amendment was made so that 
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between the cities of New York and Wash- 
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nearly one hundred of the 


wounded was about one hundred and fifty. 
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The latest accounts report that an pc moveme nt 
The oad track, which had been completed from 3 
CONGRESS, White House to within a mile or ro of the army, has . 
: been torn up and the rails and ties brought 
never doubted that patriotism was more power- Be thecrews of | S¢Vem hundred men were first etigaged im repairing this 
ful among us than party-spirit. ‘The whole his- forelga Amica waters ‘was also passed. | and about the same number aldpd im destroying it. 
The for the repe:. of the commutation clause of the GENERAL BUTLER’S CAMPAIGN. 
Enrollment Act was .aker up, and a letter was read from Active operations have been by General But- i 
the Provost-Marshal Ge ieral, reccmmending the abroga- | forces. On Friday, 10th, 1400 ¢ Gem. 
tion of all exemptions fre... military duty upon payment eral Kautz, and a brigade of inf erect a Genera! Gill- 
. of » every man drafted <0 serve or furnish a substi- more, made a demonstration araine! The 
tute. ‘The leer of the Provost \arshal General shows | 
that of 14,741 drafted men in certain States, 5060 paid the ino cuter y into the heart 
on physical grounds, the Government got only 2675—of . and a half of 
whom 1416 were substitutes, leaving onl of the burg, from some canse, turned back, ling to co-operata, ; 
14,741 cr! drawn. as was with General Kant > Was conse 
June 9. The exempt His was to destroy tht 
the bill amended, so that d and had by 
ond been he would have accomnt agg 
q credited in fature drafts. In this shape the amendments | 
wore adopted-—$8 to 10. Lane MOVEMENTS IN THE CHENANTIOAH VALLEY. 
1, Mr. Lane of | Valley, winning decisive Genera 
new section to his resolutions relating to the recognition | stand of three pieces of artillery, and a large amount 
of the new State goverment of Arkansas, to the effect the enemy retired in a 
that the resolutions ehall be in force from and after the ac-_ direction to Wernesboro, ituated on the Vir 
| the people of the State and the President's f ginis Central about midway between Staunton 
Or His regiment, thé New ror same. The California Land Claims} ones pushed for- 
The regiment had been long stationed at Baltimore, pe Indian “ward and occupied Staunton, fifteen from the batile- 
the action. It was advancing across an open space reorganizing the. free | of fhe 
when a masked battery opened upon it a withering Raaliy seferredSe the e0 millions @ dollars’ worth of stores, tog with the 
fire, by which the Colonel was instantly killed, the the and the 
Major. dangerously wounded, and more than half of men and had 
the mien ‘Ylisabled. Colonel PorTrer was the son x works om the been called ont for Its defense He eflbited a with 
late P. f Niagara Falls—a con- ascertain settle Averill and Crook son ater 
B. the last land claims in California, 18th General Hunter moved Staunton with 
spicuous figure upon the ng to pent, wes Seieiaeety putpmnel. | the combined forces of Crook and Av An expedition 
war with Great Britain. The son graduated at | cation was called up, with the Senate’s amendments sant to Waynecherungh dentroped auvdhal rellrend/ tetas 
Harvard Oollge about sixton years ago, traveled | Th ped, "The wre up th 
j and studied tm Europe for several years, and re- | 21° sanered to its amendments to the bill equalizing the JOHN MORGAN AGALN BEATER. ; 
turned to the enjoyment of an immense property, | pay of United States soldiers, and agreed to a new Com- | John M with some 2800 riders, last week 
and the delights of a society of which he was a most | mittee of Conference. entered Kentucky by Pound Gap, and swift movements 
Without devotion to any | _Hovex—June 8. The Senate bill veto got possession Paris, Georgetown, thia, Williams. 
brilliant genial part. b on t town, Mount Sterling, and The ostensible 
the mere play of his fine powers until the war | o robbery and murder the course of the 
listed all his pathy. He a no person can av its whose liabilities | invaders. A passenger train on the le and Lex- 
aroused and en | are lees than ington Railroad, near Smithfield, was attacked, and 
summer of 1862 cons same highway, communication was for some days urs 
the and departed med, A debate sprung up, day, 9th, General Burbridge, who Morgan from 
raised a regiment neighborhood which was interrupted by Mr. Jenckes calling up the | Pound Gap, came up with the maranders at Mount Ster- 
for the field, Nominated as-Secsetary of State by bil, ling, and whipped him A Mergaate 
tion of 1868, he declined in a ds which was passed, to | command, two o’ on 
the Union Conyen ne de 
1 ying that he,had- promised his-men and themose cefisin euforcement of the law regulating | Friday morning, burned the Kentucky Central Railroad 
ly letter, se of peasongers shige and steam-vessels, | dépét, robbed a number of stores, and left at. ten o'clock, 
in the United States as in Europe, and for the stafloned there were captured 
a Sane) nee number, main- | General Burbridge fell upon Morgan's forces w at 
ly on rm er, was passed.—The House also | breakfast near Cynthia, and after an hour's hard ‘fighting 
the bill regulating the foreign and coasting letely routed him, killing three hundred, wounding 
— Northwestern ne = as many, and capturing nearly four hundred, be- 
Missouri contested seat (Knox | sides 
live for, and the sacrifice was complete. Brave, was decided against General Biair, the acting | and over one t Our jos in killed ood 
gifted, young, well, bound to life by the tenderest and Mr. Knox, Radical Republican, was admit- 
: s : the more admira- vote of 70 to 52.—The Dakota contested seat 
ties, his devotion to the cause was ; ken up, on « resolution declaring that Will- 
ble because of the drawings of blood and associa- The rebels having accumulated a cimsiderable force 
tion toward the South. But his clear brain and | tostant. is, entitled to the place. vote was taken.—— | ansas, General Andrew Jackson Smith left 
| June ii. A resolution was passed that the House, the Sen- | with hls command for operations in thet 
ee ate concurring, shall adjourn on the 28d of June.—The | On the Sth instant he came up with a force of the enemy, | 
Judiciary Committee reported a the bill 3000 strong, at Columbia, some 90 miles above Vicksburg, 
providing for the collection of a property and | on the opposite side of the river, and an engagement en- 
sued, respi in the defeat of the rebela, Our loss was 
proved March 12, 1868, is not in force.—On motion for und loss was about the 
rubject till December next.—During the remainder ofthe was for 
| 
d on 
in a decision “ that Mr. Todd is entitled to a seat as the of the 
on tha of 1000, tobe ing Marietta and the railroad south of point, 
the Sth of December, was A DEFEAT IN TENNESSEE, 
such office disqualified from occupying a ~ ition of General left Mem ; 
ty-eighth Congress as a Representative from Ohio, the has our 
session having commenced on the 7th of December; but was attacked by 10,000 rebel infantry cavalry, under 
that Frank P. Blair, by continuing to hold office as a Ma- Generals Lee and Roddy, and a fight ensued, re- 
Jor-General of Volunteers, and discharging the duties | defeat of with low of his wagon 
thereof from November 29, 1862, till January, 1964, thus | | 1, Sod ammunition. The last was ¢, most severe loess, 
disqualified himself from holding a seat in the Thirty- and Sturgis had run out of ai cae R 
the Kuroliment Act, and proviing that hereafter no pay- | were captured, of 
a 
ment of money shall be accepted or received from any en- 
rollment or drafted man to be relieved of liability to 2 . MISCELLANEOUS. 
form cons pe Mr. Schenck moved the previous | 
question on the passage of the bill. The previous question 
was not seconded, and debate rising, the bill went over.— 
Mr. Garfield introduced a joint resolution that no State 
a electors of President and Vice-President, and no 
vot from any auch Sale salle recived o 
coun both Houses of Congress, by concurrent ac- London i 
7 tion, sll have recognised State Goverament in such On the 8d inst., at 2 o'clock in the micning, 
And taking his rations along with us all; shen. took. up Se, the’ 
And I don’t care where the other is found, The He vote of Yeas 65 to suspend the ockade-runnere Thistle, am 
There never was. better drilled dog than he. rules for the és of the resolution.—The House steamers, have been captured by 
w. 
“He always went with us into the fight, me 14, Tho Howe resce- 
And the thicker the bullets fell around, sidered | recently, the Senate . 
And the louder the rattling sketry rolled, | ofthe Dil was agreed The bill then FO 8. 
Louder and fiercer his barl- would sound; ed; went into Committee 
and sh tke of the on bill making appropriations for certain ona Ts Atm 
And once when wounded, on dead, civil ~ Phe bill was defe » and the House re- Lr the British House of Commons on ist instant, the 
é After a bloody and desperate fight, th the Commit Ways and Means.— | that the offer to sell the Mer- 
\ } as friend “an be, The House resumed the considersti¢m.of the bill propos- sey rams to the Government. . came from the 
ing-an amendmest to the abolish slavery owners, Was no communi- 
States, Mr. Bruyn spoke against the Mecers Laird. 4 te 
ee a cation he ind, the in regard 
it also. oppoand amend Mr. | these. in full an amend. 
“| Highy spoke the side of ff ihe evening was ment offered by the Conservat 
| evoted to abolish the religious test at | pa University, wat 
me. | eral Grant's to Tuesday, and wet again bu the $2 of June. 
cogasing in ine erection of Ou Tuesday | to the original gre. 
with his quarters, too, he seems. fag of truce sa: cent out by 
the corps ently the propaiiien for & Po Bebles- 
ed Between the lines of works were be off, wi 
‘Station, to which place our lize had 
© enemy surely is nigh. eral Wilson sent out a part of M‘Entosh’s peaccr the keys of the city. ms 
f y where the enemy was. Their pickets gained three victories over Mexicans—one 
Now I’ve told you his history, write him a rhyme— and their outer line forced, the caval 
Some day poor Jack in his grave must rest— intrenchment:. of inf and have to French eg: 199 killed and 300 
And of all the rhymes of this cruel war came the purpose ef hie ond af Matchusia, whens ‘totally roused 
Which your brain has made let his be the best.” | tired. . eee 
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THINGS REQUISITE. 


Have a tear for the wretched—a smile for the giad; 
For the worthy, applause—an excuse for the bad; 
Some help for the needy—some pity for those 

Who stray from the path where true happiness flows. 


Have a hope in thy sorrow—a calm in thy joy; 
that is worthy thy life to employ; 

And, oh! above all things on this side the sod, 

Have peace with thy conscience, and peace with thy God. 


WHY IT COULD NOT BE. 


But is there no hope? He is 80 
and handsome.” | 

“Ugly men would miss their eyesight as much, 

I fgncy.” 
‘Oh, surely. But I am 80 sorry for him.” 
‘¢ Well, nurse him back to life again. He will 
Rose—” 

* Yes, Sir.” | 
. Remember tae drops for this new-comer, and 
don’t forget the poor fellow who suffered amputa- 
tion yesterday, in your admiration for this patient.” 

‘+ shall forget no one,. Doctor.” 

‘You never do, Rose. I wish I could say the 
same¢ ofall the nurses. Your hands are full to-day.” 
‘¢ Not too full: I can manage.” a 

Then there was no more conversation, and a brisk 
man’s step sounded on the floor, and died away in 
the distance. | 

I, Roger Hall, lay very still and listened. Those 


were the first words I had heard or understood for 


—how long? Icould nottell. The last I remem- 
bered was the tumult of a battle-field, the rattle of 
musketry, the roar of cannon, a shell falling at my 
very feet with an awful crash gnd glare, then ag- 
ony, then darkness and oblivion. Where was I? 
I tried to rise, but could not. I endeavored to 
stretch out my hands; the left lay powerless at my 
side; the right I could lift. It fell upon a hard pil- 
low and rough blankets. I guessed the truth now: 
I lay upon a hospital bed, sorely wounded. 

And it was night—surely night. God was mer- 
ciful: it could not be that I was blind. Yet this 
was darkness deeper than any I had ever known 
before ; and the words I had overheard ?—no, they 
were talking of some one else, not of me. 

I called aloud. How faint my voice sounded! 
Its piping tones were like those of some old man. 

““Isany onethere?” 

Ven.” 

It was the voice of her whom the other had call- 
ed Rose—the sweetest, softest, purest voice I ever 
heard; and a hand touched my fevered brow with 
such @ caress as my mother had been used to give 
her boy long years bef 

“Ts it night? Wh you have no light? Tell 
me, is it night?” 

I heard something like a sob, and the voice an- 


swered, 

“‘It will be night very soon.” 

Bat now?” 

“Try to sleep,” said the voice again. ‘You 
will feel better by-and-by.” it : 

“* Sleep!” I wailed, like some querulous infant. 
“No, you must answer me. What is this dark- 
ness? Is it real, or am I blind?” 

The girl—for girl she was by her voice—knelt 
down beside me. She took my hand in hers. ‘‘ Pray 
to God,” she whispered. ‘“ Heaven comfort you! 
And think it was for your country, for—” 

But I burst into on® despairing wail—‘‘ Blind! 
blind! blind!” and her voice died away in sobs. 
Even in that iptensest moment of my agony I felt 
thankful for her sympathy. 

But I turned away from her, and lay silent and 
motionless for many hours, sleeping, they said ; 
but I heard all that passed, though I did not care 
that they should know it. I heard that woman’s 
soft step passing to and fro—her softer voice 
soothing the querulous sufferers upon those pallets 
which I knew were all about me. At times I 
heard her quiet answers to the surgeons and doc- 
tors, and marveled how she kept such accurate re- 
membrance of the thousand directions given her; 
and soon I fell to wondering who she was, and long- 
ing to have her speak to me again. Rose !—it was 
such a sweet name. But I wondered why they all 
called her by it, it was so plain to me that she was 
alady. It would have seemed more natural that 
they should say Miss Rose, or Miss—whatever her 
name was. .She could not be married; probably 
she was very young. What heroism there was in 
this devotion of her early spring-time to such cares! 
What an angel she was, to minister thus to 
suffering men who were strangers to her! And 
then came a new fancy. Perhaps she had a lover 
among those wounded 'men, or a brother. Why I 
clung to the fancy that it must be a brother, and re- 
pudiated the idea of a lover, Heaven only knows; 
but, thinking of her, I forgot my own misery. 

By-and-by a surgeon came to look at my arm, 
wounded sorely above the elbow; and, as I hoped, 
Rose—it was such a sweet name that I loved to call 
her by it in my own mind—Rose was to bathe and 


bind it up again, She did it gently and deftly. 


Soon she asked, : 

I pain you?” 

** Your fingers are so soft that they would almost 
cure a wound, I think.” 

“*T am glad,” she said. ‘‘ You do not know how 
pleased I am to hear such words. If I could not do 
a little for those who suffer I would grieve myself 
to death, I think ;—and at first I used to tremble so 
at the sight of blood or wounds.” 

‘“* You tremble sometimes now,” I said. 

** How de you know ?” she asked. 

**T felt you. I have been told that the blind hear 
and feel better than pthers. I know you trembled 
when you told me why—why it was so dark to me. 
You must think me very weak and cowardly to 
have given myself up to despair in such a childish 
way. I shall not do so again.” 
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““Who could blame you?” she said, ‘Your 
loss is very great. I wonder at you for being so 
quiet now.” 

And the task was done, my arm rebandaged, and 
she was moving away. : 

‘¢ You will come back soon,” I said. ‘‘ It is such 
a relief to hear some one speaking to me out of the 
dark, Do not leave me long.” 

‘‘T must do my duty to all,” she Baid; ‘‘but I 
will come to you when I can, be sure of that.” 

She stopped one moment to put the hair back 
from my forehead and give me a draught of water ; 
and then I lay alone for hours. Until then I had 
hardly felt; now I began to realize the fact that I 
had been grievously shaken and shattered. To turn 
myself required an effort almost impossible for me 
to make. A great seemed humming and 
droning in the distan Soon I diseovered that it 
was all fancy—that the sounds were within my own 
head. The terrible consciousness of the beating of 
my own heart and the working of my own lungs 
was, I think, the worst of the whole to bear—even 
when some horrible thing seemed to seize my wound- 
ed arm between red-hot teeth and bite it. 

I had a bitter disappointment that evening; a 
coarse-handed, harsh-voiced woman brought me my 
supper instead of Rose. I could have cried for her, 
as a child does for its mother, but for shame. Yes- 
terday (as it seemed) a strong man and a soldier, 
whom no one ever called a coward; to-day a baby, 
trembling and helpless and fearful! Should I ever 
be myself again ? | 

Far on in the night—for I had heard a surgeon 
tell the harsh-voiced nurse that it was two o’clock— 
I had a glad surprise. [I felt a hand on my fore- 
head, and some one whi | 

Are you asleep?” 

“Nor like to be,” I answered. ‘‘Thank you for 
coming again, Miss Rose.’’ 

‘Shall I read to you? It is my:time for rest, 
but I am not sleepy.” 

‘‘Thank you—and God bless you! You are 
very kind to me.” : 

I had heard the Bible often before; but I never 
listened as I listened then, Blind and wounded, as 
I lay upon that hospital bed, the good words gave 
me comfort. If the sweet voice had aught to do 
with it, God gave that girl her voice, and I was 
right in loving it. At last I floated on that music 
into the caves of slumber, and dreamed that J was 
a blind beggar, and that an angel took me by the 
hand and led me upward to the gates of heaven. 

- I might write a great deal more than you would 
be willing to read of those hours—of those long days 
lengthening into weeks—during which strength 
slowly returned. to me, and my wounds as slowly 
healed. I heard of battles—of victories and defeats. 
Now and then the weak voices of the wounded would 
mingle in a faint hurrah, as ‘‘ glorious news’ was 
brought tothem. At times tidings of the death of 
some well-knowrm and much-loved officer filled the 
place with gloom. Some of my contpanions died, 
and were taken from among us; others recovered 
quickly. Often perfect strangers, able to limp about 
the hospital-tent, came to talk with me, pitying me 
in their honest hearts, and endeavoring to cheer me 
by the fact that others were worse off than I. The 
greatest consolation offered was a description of a 

fellow who had lost both legs and arms. I 

he was invented for my comfort. Iam sure 
I hope so. When I admitted I was better off than 
this man m went away, rejoicing that I 
was@# cheered up a bit.” 

Perhaps because my sufferings had been peculiar, 
all sympathized with me. All were very good and 
kind to me; but I valued Rose’s kindness beyond 
all the rest. One word of hers, one touch of hers, 
made me happy. In my sad darkness I used to lie 
and listen for her step, and when I heard it a flood 
of golden radiance swept across my heart, and all 
was light there. A month from that first day when 
I lay upon the hospital bed, helpless and blind, I 
loved my sweet young nurse with all my soul. 

I was getting well. With my arm in a sling, I 

could grope my way in the warm sunshine outside 
the hospital-tent, or sit in the cool shadow of the 
trees. 
Convalescent soldiers came to my side to talk 
with me, and surgeons and officers who came to see 
their men. How I envied those who would return 
to their posts again! How I wondered what could 
be done with the long dark life lying before me! 
One thing alone could make it tolerable—that I 
must have, or die. 

A little longer, and I was better still, and a let- 


ter came to me—Rose read it—from my good old } 


; . She was coming to take me home 
with her, that I ‘‘might be her little pet Roger 
once again,” she said; and Rose told me that the 
letter was blotted with tears. 

** So I am to leave you,” I said, and her answer, 
a mere *‘ Yes,” was uttered in a trembling voice. I 
interpreted it to suit myself, and a great joy began, 
to nestle in my heart. 

I loved Rose Peyton—could it be that she loved 
me ?—for her name was Peyton. I asked her one 

, and she gave me the surname with a reluctance 
at which I wondered. 

Afterward, when I had called her by it, she had 
said, *“‘I like my first name best,” in a strange, 
shuddering voice; so she had been only Rose to me 
ever | 

That evening, when the letter was finished, she 
sat with me a long while, and I talked to her as I 
had not talked before. One fear aching in my 
heart peepedoutthen. I said to her: ‘‘ Mies Rose, 
will you tell me one thing honestly, truthfully, with 
no hesitation on the score of hurting my fé ge 

** Yes,” she answered, *‘ if I can I will.” 

“Am I very much disfigured—am I disgusting 


beg 


—e quiet little laugh, and simply said, 
“*T have seen people whose 
I suppose mine are, who have been tful objecta, 
Isaid. ‘Their bleared, sightless orbs rise before 
my fancy now very often. Tell me how mine look.” 
‘They are very clear,” she said—“ dark brown, 


as they must always have been ; the eyelashes long | friend; may He lead you and help you!” 


‘Then I do not revolt you? I have sometimes 

feared I did.” | | 

She made no answer. A rustle of her dress, a 

sense of loneliness ; I put out my hand, and she was 
gone, Soon I heard her voice within the hospital. 

Two days I waited, hearing her near me often, 
but never keeping her long. On the third I felt 
_miserably lonely; on the fourth quite wretched: 
‘something seemed to have come between us, and, 
helpless as I was, I could not go to her and make 
her listen to me as I would once. On the fifth day 
I found my way to the tree where it was my wont 
to sit; by on crutches, I called 
to him: 

‘‘ Ask Miss Rose to come here. I am very faint 
and ill.” | ! 

The man hobbled away. In a moment the pat- 
ter of light, hasty feet, and she was there. 

You are ill?” - 

“ Very.” 

‘*Isit your wound? Shall I call Doctor B——?” 

‘* Yes, it is a wound; but you only can help me. 
Why have you deserted me?” 

‘You are getting well; others have more need 
of their nurse.” 

‘No, no one has‘ such necessity. I am blind, 
you know. Rose, you must spare me a few mo- 
ments; I want totalk to you.” I felt for her hand 
and found it. She let it liein mine. From that I 
gathered hope. ‘‘I must tell you something about 
myself,” said, a wealthy man. Were I 
poor, helpless as I am, I could never tell you the 
rest. I never fel€ thankful for wealth before. I 
do now. It gives me the power to speak to you. 
Yet, Rose, though I am not a beggar, I am blind. 
No one knows better than I what a sacrifice I ask 
you to make when I say, Will you’ be my wife? 
But I love you so. In my selfishness and need I 
speak ; and if you can return a blind man’s love, 
God knows no wife will be so treasured, so wor- 
shiped, in all the land. Rose, speak to me—only 
one word, You tremble so; your hand is so cold; 
and I can not see your face. Will you be my 
wife?” 

And there came a sob, a gasp, and the words, ‘‘ It | 
can not be—it can not be,” in a sort of smothered 
wail, 

Then I knew how I had deceived myself, how I 
had hoped for a different answer. Even now it 
seemed as though she loved me. There was no 
aversion in her voice, no cold denial, only a sort of © 
despair. I drew closer to her. : 

‘I love you so dearly, Rose,” I said, “I can not 
let you go without one struggle. If you knew how 
I feel for you, how in my darkened life you are the 
only light, you would be merciful. Do you hate 
me, Rose? Am_I so unsightly a thing that you 
shrink from me with loathing? Tell me so and I 
will say no more, though it is hard to bear. Is it 
because I am blind that it can not be?” 

I heard the girl beside me sob. Faintly her 
voice fell on my ear, 

‘**No, no, no; it is that which makes it so hard. 
You force the truth from me: to tend you, to lead 
you through the world, is all my heart asks, As 
you love me, I‘love you. But God has placed a 
barrier between us: I can never be your wife.” 

Suddenly, before she conld know of my inten- 
tion, I had caught her to my heart. I pressed 
kisses on her lips. 

‘* If you love me there can be no barrier between 
us,” I almost subbed. ‘‘ If, blind as I am, you still 
give me your heart, nothing shall part us.” 

It was but an instant; the next she was stand- 
ing by herself, sobbing wildly. Something in the 
swift repulse of my embrace made me fear to touch * 


her again. 

_ “Oh! if you could see me,” she moaned. ‘‘If 
you could see me you would never utter those words 
again. Your wife! Oh! Roger Hall, it can never 
be. God says nay to it.” ° 

What could she mean? What strange import 
was in those words? I drew closer. Very softly 
I took her hand. Great drops of agony bedewed it. 
It trembled like an aspen-leaf. 

‘‘ Rose,” I said, ‘‘my own dear Rose; I know 
not what to think. If there is scar or blemish or 
| deformity upon you, it isnot to a blind man. You 
are beautiful to me; and were my eyes opened, 
and looking on you I should see some woeful wreck 
of woman’s beauty, I should only love you more— 
on my soulI should! Little one, is that it?” 

‘“My face is as God made it at first,” she said. 
**Tt is not as you think. Were it so I would trust 


sto 

a wild flow of tears. ‘‘It is the hand of the Al- 
mighty,” she said. ‘‘ How should I know you did 
not guess at first, and I could not tell you afterward 
for shame.” | 
“ Are you married?” 

“Re,” | 

‘“* Rose Peyton, the obstacle is imaginary. You 
love me; I adore you; no man calls you his own. 
You shail be my wife—you shall; I will know this 

e me love you | say ing ; I swear it 
before God.” | 

‘You know not what you say, and He will for- 
give you,” she answered, solemnly. Then, witha 
sudden change in her voicé, she came close to mé 
of her own accord. She put one hand on my shoul- . 
der, her soft hair brushed my cheek. — ; 

“* Roger Hall,” she .**T am suffering mortal 
agony. yon Soren the toe 
now I should die. You may learn it. I wonder: 
you have not already from other lips. I can not” 


dation. I want you to think 
,do now. Knowing the 

love you; I shall love yo 
| farewell, farewell, farewell! It is part of God's 
chastisement. Farewell, Roger, may He be your 


| 


ag 
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‘brow, my. darkened eyes, my wet cheeks over and 


Rose, best beloved. of no shame, ‘no 
grace, no bict or name could be a.bar- 


No one wondered that I was 


Rose's secret and“my own. 
She loved me, yet she bad pronounced my doom. 
A helpless thing enough, I lay upon my sofa or 


sat in my chair thinking of her and pining for her. | 


My wounded arm jgained no strength. Darkness 


of tenderness was poured upon me, and valued far 
less than it deserved to be. A word from Kose, a 
amessage, something she had worn that I could lay 
against my heart, would have outweighed all tle 
rest. 


On Christmas-eve I prayed for death. God gave 
a strange answer to my prayer. When I awoke in 
the morning sight had returned to me. I could see 
dimly, hazily, as through the thickest mist, yet it 
was sight. | 

How I thanked Him then! I was a man ence 
more. I could seek Rose, I.could look upon her. 
I could fathom her secret, put my foot upon it, and 
take her to my heart—my wife. 
No blemish of face or form or fame should keep her 
from my arms, To me she was beautiful and pure 
forever. 

There was a jubilee at our homestead that day. 

Roger was blind no longer. That weak and 
withered arm, over which tears would have been 
shed once, was forgotten. I forgot it myself. I 
laughed, I sung, I danced; every hour brought the 
light of life more brightly back. Doctors could not 
explain the miracle, though they spoke sapiently of 
the ‘ nerves.” My old grandmother called 
it ‘*‘God’s doing,” and was the wisest of them all. 
I waited at home three days; then I bade them 
good-by for a while, and went to find Rose. 

It was a cold day when I reached the camp about 
the great hospital tent, miles from where it had been 
when I Jay there. Those who had known me hailed 
me with congratulations. An old surgeon siarted 
as though he had seen a ghost. It was the one who 
had spoken to Rose of my blindness. 


To him I talked. Of him I learned who were — 


within the hospital—who lived, and who had dicd. 
Then I asked, tremblingly, for Miss Peyton, 
‘*Miss Peyton?” The doctor paused a moment, 
and then burst into a laugh. ‘* You mean Rose,” 
he said; ‘‘hard at work as ever. ‘Miss Peyton!’ 
Ha! ha!” 
Why did he laugh? I did not know—I could 


not guess, 

I went into the hospital tent, and walking among 
the beds spoke to those I, knew, but all the while 
looked for Rose, and saw no one like her. The 
harsh-voiced woman was there, and a quadroon girl 
bending over a dying drummer boy ; another stout 
old lady with a pair of creaking boots. I turned 
away sadly. Where was Rose? I would wait for 
her—surely she would come soon. 

I sat down near the drummer boy’s pallet, and 
watched him sadly. He was dying fast. The 
quadroon girl the death-damps from his brow, 
and I thought—“‘ Rose should be here; her voice 
would soothe his pain, her presence comfort him !” 


| Then I looked at the dark face bent over the pillow. 


It was very kind and good; beautiful, too, with the 
beauty of that wronged and ¢ race. 

Perhaps Rose was not pretty!. Her face might 
be scarred, her eyes dim! Wo matter; to me it 
would be beautiful! Why did she not come? 

The quadroon girl had not once looked at me. 
Her liquid black eyes, full of tears, rested on the 
agonized face of the dying drummer. Suddenly a 
convulsion seized the boy. The slender arms were 
too weak for their task. I could use but one, but I 
was strong again. I went to the side of the rude cot: 

‘* Let me help you,” I said. ‘‘ This is too much for 
you.” And the dark eyes turned upon me sudden- 
ly, with a strange, frightened gleam, They dropped 
in an instant, and I forgot them; for in that mo-. 
ment we stood in the presence of death. 

‘“‘ He is gone!” I said. But the quadroon girl 
made noanswer. I fancied the scene had turned her 
faint, for she leaned against a rude table within the 

trembling in every limb, and looking at me. 
I filled a cup and hand- 
ed it to her; she touched it with her lips, but did 
riot speak. In a moment she sat down and bent 


“her head upon her hands, and covered it with her 
kerchief. 


I began to watch again for Rose. Soon I grew 
impatient. I turned to the quadroon girl. “Can 
you tell me where to find Miss Rose Peyton?” I 
ask 


ed. 

When I spoke to her the girl arose. She point- 
ed to the open ground beyond the tent, and beckon- 
ed me to follow:her. I began to fancy she was 
dumb. 

She went before; I kept close behind her, and it 

: to me that she should lead me past 


dared 

~ *¢ Yow have come to see Rose Peyton: look.” 

~ Qh, meéfciful Heavens! All of mortal agony man 
could beat-and live fell on mein that moment. It 
was my lové’s own voice that uttered those words, 
the voice that had haunted me so long. The quad- 
roon girl was Rose Peyton. 

‘*T spoke the truth,” she said. 
an awful barrier between us. 
child of a white father must carry her black mo- 
ther’s shame and sorrow to the grave. Oh, Roger 


‘¢ God has placed 


I swore to do so. - 


The petted slave- . 


7 
| | and dark. wore Her arms closed about my neck, She kissed my 
i I think the doctor spoke of « shock given to the | IIIs 
| nerves, A stranger would not think you blind,” over again; and then our lips met, and then I stood 
| alone, the empty air and sobbing—“ Ro: 
x laugh for the child in her play at thy feet; . = 
| 4 ihave respest for the aged; and pleasantly greet ; I did not meet her again. . The days d.a 
Hi The stranger that seeketh for shelter from thee— I was taken home. ee 
ig Have a covering to spare, if he naked should be. sad and restless; my misfortune was all-sufficient 
| to account for and I brooded at lej 
4 
ay! ; Pe was still around me. I had no hope of light. And 
eel . | thus months glided on, and Christmas time came, 
Tie | | and my cousins and aunts and uncles were coming 
4 15 | to my old grandmother’s, and there came loving 
Ta | messages for Roger, and.in my blindness a wealth 
| 
4 
it 
a 
He 
| 
A 
| 
a | 
ie | 
| 
mth; you. Oh, Roger Hall, don't ask me why, but go. 
ms it! Do you think I could speak thus were there any 
| the tents; down to the spot where a”bench stood be- 
> | neath an Old sycamore-tree, There she paused. 
| | Where was Rose? We two, the quadroon girl and 
mg | I, were the only living things in sight. 
hs | Slowly a great horror was stealing over me. I 
4 
| 
| | 
q ce | speak it. A barrier built by the Almighty separates 
= us forever on earth—a barrier of shame and degra- 


TS, 4 


£ 
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why did come here to look upon me? 
pow 1 not toll you the truth, 
having a woman's heart within me, feeling as white 
women fee]; for they did me the great wrong of © 
separating me from my kind, and teaching me, un- 
til of their kindness grew an awful curse—the soul 
of a white woman beneath this black-stained skin. 
There is no need to bid you forget me now; no 
need, thank Heaven! no need!” . 

How beautiful she was! Yet her beauty—the 
sad beauty of her race—lay between us like a curse. 
J heard her voice, loved so deeply and so long. I 
knew that within that breast a gentle woman’s heart 
beat for me alone. But she was right. 

_ Had I heard Rose Peyton’s voice, and, turning, 
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her chance with friends in Mobile, and to have me 
outside the lines. A family consultation as to other 
matters resulted in my finding myself the following 
morning in Montgomery en route for Richmond. I 
had an excuse for journeying thus far, and relied 
upon the good offices of an acquaintance in the Navy 
Department for my subsequent progress. 

‘¢‘ For the Montgomery of to-day imagine all the 
stores not closed entirely employed as cotton ware- 
houses, streets filled with a motley crowd of paupers 
and wounded soldiers, and houses and hotels neg- 
lected and filthy. 

‘*] was dressed in woven by 
my negroes, and sewed by my wife, who, fearing I 
might be reduced to ‘ short ratios,’ as a soldier I met 


not have pleaded more earnestly. ‘Oh, gemmen, 
Ise do ony thin’ for my hat. Now, Mass’, plecse 
gib my hat. I’se can sing, can dance—I’se play de 
fiddle—I’se do ony thin’ for dat hat. Pleese, Mass’, 
gib a poo’ nigga dat hat.’ 

‘*His eloquence was genuine if tried by the 
standard of success, and a ‘ Convention’ resulted in 
Sambo’s singing and then dancing, after which he 
was crowned, and never did Olympian victor more 
proudly wear his wreath of olive than did happy 
Sambo that hat. 

‘*T must hasten through Petersburg and on to 
Richmond. Here I was anxious to remain con- 
cealed, and was harbored by a Polish Jew, who en- 
tertains spies, sutlers, smugglers, blockade -run- 


To my friend’s story I will only add that I begged 
from him, and now posses$, those home-made jeana, 
so worn, soiled, and travel-stained; and mean to 
put them to a good use. aes 
_ Shall I exhibit them for the benefit of the Chris- 


ission ? 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


An Englishman and Ww Ishman 
best living, 
8 housekeeping iy 
doaen cooks employs -dinner." 
y,” answ Enzlishman, “that because 
every man foasted his own chiese.” 


looked upon a woman deformed and scarred, but at Atlanta called them, furnished me with a basket ners, Union refugees, etc. The most painful part - ——- 

white, I should have opened my arms and cried, | full of cooked provisions. It was hard to get aseat | of my subsequent wanderings was the necessity of i cid Beer sth Coben bynk onal Penn my 

«‘ Hide here ; your soul is beautiful, and I love you.” in the pt ~ ec ag. Agel West Point | dwelling with those who, like this host of mine, | wall—my cucumbers are very backward.” | oe 

But I gazed on that exquisite quadroon, and her Railroad, which, connecting wi Lagrange | said any thing and swore toany thing. Had I paid schcieaianneh 

liquid eyes and glorious ebon hair. Her features, | Railroad, brought me to Atlanta. I was provided | him enough he would have sworn that I was a Ger- nan — gam Sed oo his English — 
with money as follows: man, @ Hottentot, or an iceberg. Once out of Rich- | « Wherever you see a head a ee OH Bom 


‘moulded after those of her proud planter father, | 
were veiled by the dusk skin of her mother’s race. 
The-Rose I loved was not there for me; she lived 


“ $1500 iff Confederate notes . ..$1500 Confederate value. 
100 ** Greenbacks 900 & 


I became a fugitive and a vagabond. Find- 
ing railroad transportation for a few miles, I then, 


New War To Par Deprs. 
sent to his creditor to let him know that he had a proposal 


no more. I grew faint as in the death agony. , Esse so with my bundle and staff, without fire-arms, my re- | ,5 nai 
There was no scorn of her. I think I loved her $3800 “ maining money carefully secreted, proceeded on my ny 
still, for I love her now; but God had said it could “‘T left Augusta at daylight in the morning. At lonely way. I passed thoughtfully over the heights | it: “I have been thinking,” said he, ‘ it is @ very 
not be. the South Carolina Dépét I was told by the omnibus | of Fredericksburg, where was fought its bloody | My 
Down upon the frosty earth, under the leafless | driver that I was fortunate to get off on that train, | >attle; and going down into the city, lodged with | has given me great ésa, and who knows what it 
sycamore, I knelt before her. I took her hand in | gs no more trains would leave for some days except | ® ™40, now keeping a little tavern, whose stately | may cost you in the end! Therefore, what I p is 
mansion once was the ornament of Middlesex Coun- | this: You shall let me out of prison, and, instead of seven 


mine, and kissed it. 
‘¢ God bless you, Rose, 
any woman while I live.” 

She said nothing. 3 

Then I arose and turned away. At the brow of 
the hill I looked back, and saw the wintry sky, the 
dead sycamore, and the quadroon girl standing un- 
der it like a statue. i 

So I see her in my dreams. So I shall always 
see her until I die. ) 

And I would give my sight again, and live bli 
forever; I would give my other arm; I would give 
wealth, and strength, and all that men value, only 
not to know the secret Rose strove to hide from me 


>IT said. “I shall never 


those engaged exclusively in transporting troops 
and army provisions. This last word makes me 
heave a sigh over the fate of mine. I had faithful- 


ly stuck to my basket till I reached Augusta; but. 


leaving it a moment there, I found a third of its 
contents missing, and getting no, seat in the cars, 
and having no room before, behind, or on either 
side to deposit it, I shared its remaining freight 
with the hungry soldiers around me. At Kings- 
ville, South Carolina, I had to take the train by 
way of Columbia and Raleigh, as none but freight 
trains run on the Wilmington road. Here there 
was such a rush for the cars as made it difficult to 
obtain a place. All the seats were quickly filled, 


ty, Virginia. 
‘* Once across the Rappahannock I was in a sheer 
wilderness. Up to Aquia Creek the country is, so 


to speak, all roads. No fences, no woods, all hav- | 


ing been burned by the opposing armies that have 
swept the whole land clean. I wandered on, fall- 
ing in with numerous robbers, who make a bysiness 
of robbing deserters from the Army of the Potomac, 
whom they then turn adrift to cross over to Mary- 
land upon such rafts as they can construct. 

“One of these robbers I thus encountered. I 
had entered a narrow gorge when I heard footsteps. 
On turning, a stout fellow, armed to the teeth, call- 


groate, you shall allow me only eight 


A very small officer struck an old greuadier of his com. 
pany for some supposed fault pl grep his evolutions, 
The grenadier ‘Yravely took his cap, and, holding it 
over the officer by the tip, said, ‘* Sir, if you were not my 
officer, I would extinguish you.” 


John was — to be very stu : 
mill one day, the miller some people y 
you area fool! Now, tell me what you do know, and wh:t 
you don’t know.” * Well,” 
ers’ hogs are fat!" * Yes, 8 well, John! Now, wht 
don’t you know?” ‘I don’t whose corn .' 


Vl —only not to know that the only woman I ever | then the intervenin ed out: ‘ Who are you,’and what right have to | _ E—, taking the portrait of & lady, perceived that wh« 1 
g spaces, then the platforms, and you ’ 
loved was a quadroon. finally about a hundred climbed upon the tops of | loitering here?’ I saw I must be as saucy as at her her De aut 
Fa the cars. he, and replied: ‘Who are you, and what business | so much, * exclaimed the painter, “if you plear , 
ae ‘¢ And such cars! Covered with filth I will not ty you to stop a man with a Government pass?’ | I will draw without aliy mouth at al” 
Hk F DIXI describe and would fain forget, broken, shaky, a | [he robber, evidently supposing me to be a Confed- sor , 
poor protection against wind and rain ; with, how- | spy or official, sneaked away. - tent, but nothing thet he borrowpd, fe had fost hal? 
Fa I ama parson, and my work-shop is agreen study. | ever, one rather better on éach train, reserved “To show the peculiar relation of this region to | of his memory.” 
| Sitting there yesterday, who should enter but my | strictly for ladies, and as crowded as the others. both armies I'recall another incident. The old rail- — 
friend Wells, formerly of Savannah, but for many “The rolling stock of Southern railroads is just | crosses a small creek before it strikes Aquia an modi unten be 


years of Independence, Alabama! As my last let- 
ter from him, full of Union sentiments, was dated 
more than two years since, and as he was then at 
Nashville buying supplies, about returning home- 
ward with the purpose never to fight for the re- 
_bellion, I had months ago given him up as dead. 
As he presented himself to my eyes paler, thinner, 
more anxious and care-worn in every feature than 
ever before, and withal came so suddenly, I was 
half tempted to entertain the notion that his ghost 
was the apparition before me. 

I was reading in Sir Thomas Browne the follow- 
ing: 
*¢Hermolaus Barbarus was scarce in his wits, when, 


now pretty rotten stock, and from Montgomery to 
Richmond I did not travel faster than seven miles 
an hour, usually not over five. At Charlotte, 
North Carolina, we missed a connection, and found 
what we could in the town to feed a hungry man 
at only thirteen dollars a meal. At Raleigh we 
missed our connection again, the train leaving for 
the North too soon for to get across the 
town to the dépét. We were thus obliged to re- 
main over for twenty-four hours. Having money, 
I obtained for forty dollars a poor room to sleep in 
and some provender as poor, to keep soul and body 
together, and went to the North dépdét an hour and 
a half before the time to secure a seat. 


Creek. I was walking on the track at this point 
and found the bridge had been burned. Looking 
up the stream, at a short distance I discovered a man 
and woman fording it on horseback. Hastening 
down the high embankment I went to the ford and 
hailed the man, offering him a good sum to come 


back fer me with the horse. To my repeated calls 


he made no reply, and, though he was met by quite 
a group on the other side, no one seemed to see me. 
After hailing them again and again I walked into 
the stream, which reached to my waist, and soon 
gained the other shore, On asking the man why 
he had so entirely disregarded me, he replied, ‘ How 
did I know what yer wos? Yer mought be a Union 


upon conference with a spirit, he would demand no other ‘* It was well that I was thus early, for here the spy, and then if a Confederate scout seed me he’d “ My notion of a wife at forty,” said ts 
question than the explication of Aristotle's Entelecheia. | rush was even greater than at any former point. | *%oot me; and yer mought be one of our spies, and | , man should be to change * ike a a tae 
Appion, the Grammarian, that would raise the Ghost of | It was a raw, stormy morning, yet a large group then if a Union scout seed me he’d a shot me. I'm | two twenties.” 
Homer to decide the Controversie of his Country, made ® | of passengers were waiting in the cold. Some of | bum on furlur to raise bread for this ere fam'ly, and — 
them, short of funds, had passed the night there. | to folks over the crick.’ This was good 
did as little, thas call'd up the Ghost of Achilles for & par- | 4 1.76 body of Lee’s soldiers, returning from fur- | logic which I could not gainsay. Soon after leav- | snd six inches," was the reply. |““How came you to be eo 
ing this logician I became that two troo friend? 1 
‘lough, having, like the rest, missed the connection, | aware some fool or 
about the war in Dixie; an is is a ghost, it | and had eaten what they had brought from home in | Ver ® rising ground, I came ce with & | what is light * asked « schiolmaster of the booby of 
shall tell me what they are doing just now in Ala- | haversacks or bundles, or had fasted. One asked third. Dismounting, he said, ‘You are my prison- | 9 ciass. eh oecralonn thas batt Tol weighs taligher’ er 
bama. me if I knew where he could get something to eat, | © 50 I see,’ replied I, with an assumed smile ; | the prompt reply. ala | 
It was no ghost, but Wells in the body, though | as he had not had a mouthful of food in two days. adding, I’m glad I met you, for I want to rest a Pp — sai lialees 
prematurely gray ; and, our salutations over, I as- | Some few went to the hotels, where they paid ten little. Soon the others came up. They were rebel oon ougue, aan ie detheumubnst's Ree 
sailed him with questions. ‘‘When did you get | dollars per meal and ten for lodging. One said | *Couts, who examined my ‘pass’ and directed me to | anthem, “I think we ‘very well to-day.” ‘* We 
a hut beyond Aquia Creek, where they said I would I” answered the organist; “I think it was J per- 


here? Did you ride or walk? .Was you taken for 


in my hearing: ‘ Why, this is right honest, I vow. 


a spy and shot? How much of an army have you , ederate soldi leven dol find a man to ferry me across the Potomac. A fish- | formed, or I havemach mistakep.” Shortly after anothe 

rebels? Are there many of you Union j som erman for two dollars carried me over the creek, and | piece of music was to the 

cotton? What do you eat? Any white men left | gone three menthe’ pay and a confounded dollar | 1 s0on found the hut described by the scouts. But | in a passion, “Why ee The fellow rl 

at home? How did you get away? Where—” over for lodging, supper, breakfast, and a dram !’ on appealing to the owner he utterly denied all | out his from jan and said, ‘Shall it bo 
“Now,” said Wells, “‘stop your cross~fire of | He was right, for his bill had been forty-five dollars. knowledge of any such means of exit from Dixie. | “ *®e2”" dine 

questions, and remain quiet; I'll tell you all, other- ‘ At last, when the train was ready, the conduct- | After a long parley, however, he referred me to his | An editor at adinner asked if he would tak) 

wise—” ? or’s orders were to let no one go on it who was not | brother, who, on being found, declared with a vol- | some in a fit “ 


I subsided. 


‘I’ve had a hard time of it. When the storm | 


broke, I determined never to lift a hand against the 
old Union.” 

‘* But how did you act when every one was en- 
listing or aiding enlistments?” _— 

‘*T told my neighbors that I owed a duty first to 
my God, next to my family, and third to my coun- 
try, if a divided and separate portion of it at war 
with the rest could be so styled, They did not call 
this very good patriotism ; but being widely known, 


ley of oaths that he had no boat, never crossed the 
Potomac in his life, wished all awful things to hap- 
pen to him here and hereafter if he ever heard of 
any one’s crossing at this point, etc. 

‘‘The truthfulness of these solemn declarations 
came out when, after my giving him money, he 
told me that the day before a deserting United 
States major paid him seventy-five dollars for ferry- 
ing him over; while, after waiting four days for a 


and having numerous friends, I was not | ed into much such a proverb South as Kentucky,| 8nd for a five-dollar greenback not if you are one.” 
much disturbed. loyalty has here, and our soldier companions acted ‘‘ Then, in pitehy darkness, I obeyed a whispered _ 3 
_. “It is true, on one occasion I heard the rumor | as if every thing snatched those walking or and stepped over the bow to | Editors to be able to live very cheap—they 4. 


that certain individuals at : 


Kingston, our county 
town, were.‘going to hang Wells.’ Thinking it. 


An old salt, when asked how’ he felt d @ recent sc- 


wise to bring the matter to an issué at once, I rode}: of ' waiting to be sent vere 
over, and driving up to the store of a friend, said to as freight, kegs, half-barrels, and other incongruous | more favorable spot whence to reach the main land, | the 
him, in a pretty loud tone of voice, ‘Mr. Gilchrist; | articles would bé“‘enatched’ and disappear. But | I climbed and scrambled up the rocky cliff. . Mak- simplicity 
I hear they talk of hanging me here in Kingston. the most “Snevessful and amusing grab-Zame was | ing for a distant light, and a 
I have come to see the gallows.’ ; _ s} played on hats. A hat is a great lux now | three dogs bounced out and began barking furious- “Humble as I 
‘** Oh,’ replied Mr. G., ‘I guess they won't hang in Dixie, poor felt hats bringing $100 to $140. Not | ly. Then came lights. The voices of women were ea 
you?» more than one soldier in five.on the cars had | heard; soon a gruffer voice called, ‘Who's there?’ | 
‘I took pains to be seen generafly through the when we started; but many obtained them from | I told my condition. The owner, a wealthy old . 
town, and to drop into the principal shops, and heard individuals not up to the trick, who, all unconscious | bachelor, called off his dogs, listened to my story, In a 
no thore of the Hanging. Of thelr danger, would walk along the platform. | said he dared not take me in, Union troops 
“As the war went on, I watched the progress of} Many keen eyes would be on the alert, and many near, a8 I might be a spy. I might sleep in the nena 
events with deep solicitude, and, resolving to leave hands all ready to be extended, when, as quick as | cow-house. Thither I went and slept sweetly that | him what 
the South when I could no longer avoid entering | thought, « head js. bere, and. in does the in- | stormy night on an untaniied-hide. Bruce 
the army, formed my plans. man demand redress, was, however, | Another five-dollar greenback seeuted my pas- | 
“** How came you to volunteer ?’ said I, one day, | one instatice where a captured hit was returned. | sage in a fishing-smack to Alexandria. ~-- ‘1 the eountry 
bor. com me,’ wad: orm displaying one quite | office and my adventures, how I’ wept at the 
acteristic reply. I was not.to be-thus compelled, | new and conspicuous. Instantly eyes and | sight of the glorious old Stars and. Sttipes, how I — 
and so continued on in my usual duties until the. | hands were ready, and Sambo’s wool was his only 
present when men over forty-five became ; head-covering. I called to mind Sir Walter’s old 
liable to be enrolled as In fact, had I | woman, who, a great battle in which 
remained five days longer, I should have been wear- | some one lost his head, remarked, ‘ Weel, in sic a 
ing a butternut uniform and a buckle with the | great engagement a head was, to be sure, a sma’ | 
ominous inscription, C. S.A. matter, but ‘twas a sair loss to him, poor mon!’ 
“It was time to go. My wife preferred to take | If it had been a head instead of a hat Sambo could | 


| 
| 
mpence week, and 
discharging of the 
and cold contracts." ‘* Quite right; can you give me:n 
‘* Yes, Sir, in sumnier, which is hot, the day: 
are .onger; but in winter, which is cold, the days are 
shorter.” 
Happiness grows at our own firesides, and is not to 1 
picked in strangers’ gardens. | °. 
Scotcn Sp«pticrry.—At Hawick, the. people used to 
wear wooden clogs, which made a clanking noise on the 
povement, A dying old woman had some friends by her 
e, who said to her, Weel, Jenny, ye 
Heeven, an’ gin you should seg pur folk ye can them 
that we're a’ weel.” To which) Jenny replied, “ Weel, 
that | am gang clank clanking through ven lookin 
for your folk.” 
in some way connected with the army. We found, ce. | tee oo “ 
however, that he so constructed his orders as to When Chinese sailors are shirt of fod they salt their 
carry, packed in and stowed away on the roof, as junk and eat it. a 
many as he had room for after he had first accom- Why is servility like man is tire?-of works of 
modated all for whom the officer in charge demand- imagination? © acy). 
ed transportation. Unable thus to obtain a seat, 
and braced up uncomfortably between two very A lady once asked a gentleman what wit was like. To 
which he replied, * Like your isdyship’s bottle of eai-vola- 
dirty. soldiers, i did not anticipate a pleasant ride, tile—poignant at the first ¢ at, on being too much 
but was unexpectedly diverted all along the route : : handed about, loses all its flavor and becomes insipid.” 
by thé activity of the troops displayed in living | fair opportunity—that is, a spell of foul weather, or ° 
non the enem N ort night—my veracious friend produced a skiff. You don’t understand your business, Boniface. D’ 
| 
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board nearly 150 passengers, some live-stock, and 


- board); men shouting, the flames crackling, and 


her up; but, alas! in doing so he lost his own 


of the fire was caused by the large quantity of hay 


well been so much alcohol as regards combustion. 


Cold Harbor, June 2. Our artist, 


. SERVES is illustrated on page 412. The Reserves 


pulsed, and retreated in disorder. General Craw- 
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: described in accounts of the forward movement. | ful preparations of pork at the charcutiers’; the | ear. It was a simple matter to be pleased wit 
BURNING OF THE STEAMER | ait vivcris deep, muddy, and thickly fringed with | butchers’ shops, with their marble dressers and | Lily felt as though she could have ierped 


“ BERKSHIRE.” 


Tue new and handsome steamer Berkshire, of 
the New York and Hu:son line, took fire on her 
passage down the river on Wednesday night, 8th 
instant, when a short distance above Poughkeepsie, 
and was almost totally destroyed. She had on 


that she was on fire, the pilot immediate- 
ly headed her for shore, the engine at the time 
working at full speed; but before she struck the 
mud all the wood-work was one vast sheet of flame. 
The scene that followed beggars description. Men 
frantic with fear; children crying (and it is said 
that there were quite a number of little ones on 


a large quantity of freight. As soon as it was as- 
certained 


the passengers jumping overboard, formed a sight 
terrible to behold. Furniture of every description 
was floating in the water, some of the pieces up- 
holding a few of the anfortunate beings. 

One little boy, with his grandmother, was in a 
state-room, and when he. heard the alarm. he en- 
deavored to open the door of his room, but could 
not. He then managed to get out ofthe window, 
and tried to save lis relative; but so close were the 
flames that he had to jump overboard to save his 
own life. The lady was probably suffocated. 

One of the most heart-rending scenes in this ter- 
rible disaster was the case of Mrs. HANFoRD. On 
ascertainin, her danger she seized her babe and her 
daughter, and jumped overboard, leaving her little 
son standing on the stern of the vessele After she 
got in the water she was compelled to relinquish 
her hold on her little ones, and they both went down. 
A man with his child in his arms, who was in the 
water close by her, seeing that the mother was in 
the act of sinking, seized hold of her and buoyed 


child. 

In all some forty persons perished. The pilot 
and engineer remained at their posts until the boat 
struck the shore. Nineteen bodies have been recov- 
ered from the wreck. There is not a vestige of the 
wood-work of the Berkshire above water-mark that 
has not been with the exception of a 
portion of the starboard wheel-house. Both smoke- 
stacks have fallen. The walking-beam and other 
portions of the machinery are stil] standing. The 
after-part of the boat, from the paddles to the stern, 
is entirely submerged. Twenty bodies are supposed 
to be there. 

The fire originated ‘in the lamp-room, and was 
caused by the explosion of a lamp. The violence 


on board becoming ignited as soon as the fire burst 
from the lamp-room, and which might have just as 


The Berkshire was a first-class steamer, and was 
built at Athens last season. She made one or two 
trips to New York last fall to test her machinery ; 
but she was not permanently placed on the river 
until this spring. Her engine was taken out of the 
hull of the South America, but it was enlarged and 
made more powerful. ; 

Our sketch on the first page gives a vivid view 
of the steamer at the time of the calamity, 


GENERAL GRANTS GREAT 
CAMPAIGN. 


WE continue this week our sketches illustrative 
ef scenes and events in General GRANT’s great cam- 

ign in Virginia. | 

On page 412 we give a view of the position near 
A. R. Waup, 
furnishes the following explanation of this sketch : 

“* At this point the Second and Sixth Corps join. 
One of brigades (M‘KrAn’s, Second Di- 
vision, Second Corps) appears on the left of the pic- 
ture, massed under a crest. In this brigade are the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Massachusetts, etc. To 
the right of the house is the old Jersey brigade of 
the Sixth Corps. Their term of service expires 
June 3, and they leave the army with an unsur- 
passed reputation. The lines these troops hold 
have been taken from the enemy, and are not more 
than a hundred yards from the rebel The 
smoke on the extreme left marks the position of a 
section of SrzvENs’s battery, while Mort's battery 
occupies’ the fore-ground. These and other bat- 
teries at this pdint soon silenced the enemy’s artil- 
lery, while musket-balls in reckless profusion swept 
the rifie-pits, among which the dead and wounded 
lay thickly.” : 

Tue Last Ficut OF THE PENNSYLVANIA Re- 
were attacked by Earty's corps, which came out | 
of the woods, covered by artillery, and in line of 
battle swept down upon CrRAwForp’s command. 
At first some of the regiments gave way, but were 
rallied, and the brigade seen in the fore-g 
stood with conspicuous gallantry under their com- 
mander, Colonel Fisuer. The rebels were re- 


ForD and staff were close to the house during the 
fight. A rebel shell set it on fire, and it was con- 
sumed during the engagement. 

On page 405 are sketches showing the troops of 
General Barvow in front of the rebel works, and 
the passage of the Pamunkey at Hanover by the 
army in its advance from the North Anna. Gen- 
eral BaRntow's position on the front, where this 
sketch was taken, was twelve miles from Rich- 
mond. Mr. Waup says: 

‘‘ The sketch was taken from the Sheldon House, 
a mansion nearly two hundred years old, built of 
imported glazed brick, and occupied by a lot of wo- 
men and children, whe refused to leave, although 
fifty or sixty rebel cannon-shot passed through the - 
building. They sought refuge in the cellar. The. 
works seen from this point consist of a double row 
of rifie-pits on the crest above the stream called 


Tolopatamoy, with epaulements for guns, not more 


wood, The ferry-master at Hanover sunk his boat 
on the approach of our forces. | 

In reference to the sketch of the Fourteenth New 
York Heavy Artillery Crossing the North Anna, 
given on page 404, our artist writes: ‘‘ After Han- 
cock had crossed the North Anna, BuRNSIDE was 
ordered over to connect the line of battle. To do 
this he had to cross the river by the Chesterfield 
bridge on the Telegraph road to Richmond. The 
rebels had a fine range on this bridge, and a 4-gun 
battery played upon it all day, whenever troops ap- 
peared upon it, As the.columns double-quicked it 
over shell would burst right about them, covering 
the men with dust when they struck the ground, and 
wounding a few of the soldiers. The crest from 
which our batteries are represented replying to the 
fire was captured the day previous by General 
Berry's old brigade, to which the Ninety-third New 
York Volunteers have been assigned. The assault 
and capture of this point is considered one of the 
most dashing incidents of the campaign. The reb- 
els were so severely handled that they had not time 
to burn the bridge. Many were captured and some 
drowned at this place.” 

In the battle at Cold Harbor, June 1, STEVENs’s 
battery, belonging to the Sixth Corps, was so near 
the rebel lines that the soldiers nicknamed it ‘‘ Bat- 
tery Insult.” It stirred up the rebels in a most ag- 
gravating manner, and was an excessively danger- 
ous spot to be seen in. After a discharge of the 
pieces hundreds of bullets would zp through the 
embrasures and around the earth-work ; occasion- 
ally round shot would batter down portions of the 
work, but the artillerists stuck to it and did good 
execution. It will be noticed, in our sketch on 
page 404, that the limber chests have been taken 
off the carriages, and placed in trenches dug for 
their security. 

_ The picture on pages 408 and 409 illustrates one 
of the grandest charges of the war—that of Bar- 
now's Division in the Battle of Cold Harbor, June 
1. General BArLow held the extreme left of the 
army: A correspondent of the 7imes thus describes 
the charge: 


portion 

joined with the left of Brooxs's—the same brigades that 
so brilliantly carried the famous salient in the lines of 
BSpottsylvania—succeeded in a similar splendid coup here ; 
they got over and into the enemy‘s parapet, capturing his 
guns (four light 12-pounders), his colors, and five or six 
hundred prisoners, about three hundred of whom were se- 


short of desperation, but the situation in which they now 
found themselves o’erleaped its limits. It was not merely 
the overwhelming front that came 

them—of that they had no fear—but 


In reference to our picture our artist writes: 
‘* This sketch represents a portion of the line at the 
time when they had captured the first line of rifle- 
pits, and were about to advance upon the second. 
The regiment is the New York Séventh Heavy Ar- 
tillery. Some of the men are seen over the embank- 
ment endeavoring to turn the enemy’s captured 
guns upon them, under the direction of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Morris, Colonel Porter having been 
killed in the charge. In the fore-ground the pris- 
oners are seen rapidly divesting themselves of their 
accoutrements, the first thing being always the dis- 
arming of the captured. Near them some soldiers 
are moving the Colonel in a blanket; and above a 
captured flag, with the Virginia State arms embla- 
zoned upon it, is carried in by one of our soldiers.” 


QUITE ALONE. 


Br GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
LILY 18 ACTUALLY AT HOME. 
Once more Lily traversed the pave- 
ing turbu- 


‘ment, and marveled at the great 


lent gutters in the roadways: gutters which in 
those days dften bore on their inky bosoms the 
t, swi ‘supine, toward nite re- 
served for the beasts 
Once more she saw the clumsy oil-lamps¢lung 
on ropes across the streets, and smelled the faint 
odor of the melons and peaches, and the quicker 
aroma of the grapes from the fruiterers’ shops. 
The way was by back streets, where there were 
few brilliant shops, full of gold, and silver, and 
jewels, and rich dresses, and beautiful pictures. 
But to the timid little hermit just escaped from 


her thralldom, the narrow, mi Aone of old 
Paris were ineffably charming. great dishes 


grim Paynim warriors stricken off by the two- 
handed swords of doughty Crusaders; the eggs 
boiled in cochineal (as Madame Prudence ex- 
plained) to make their shells red: ‘‘c’est pour 
distraire l'wil, mon enfant ;” the long strings of 
dumpy little sausages ; the shapely pigs’ feet cun- 
ningly truffied, as though they had corns 

of the skillfulest chiropodist; the other 


gilt iron railings, and their scraggy but lively- 
colored show of meat; the glaring sign-boards ; 
the dazzling show of pewter pitchers in the wine- 
shops; the ticket-porters dozing on their trucks, 
with their shirt-collars open, disclosing their 
shaggy, vein-corrugated necks; the throng of 
little boy-soldiers with vacant faces and red legs ; 
of priests in shovel- hats; of policemen with 
swords and cocked-hats; of mustached old wo- 
men, very like the two Fates who came to card 
wool at the Pension, trolling monstrous barrows 
full of fruit or vegetables; the) water-carriers 
with their pails; the alert little work-women, 
with their trim white caps, whisking along with 
their skirts thrown over one arm; the wonder- 
ful poodle-dogs with tufted tails and curling 
manes, like pacific lions of a smaller growth; 
the liquorice-water seller with his pagoda at his 
back hung with bells and banners, and his clean 
napkin and arsenal of bright tin mugs; the wo- 
man who sold the jumbles, and the man who 
sold metal taps; the wandering glazier with his 
cry of ‘‘ Vitrier-e-e-e-er!” the old clothesman, 
no Jew he, but a stout Christian, who looked as 
though he had spent a good many years travel- 
ing in Galilee, and had begun to waver in his 
faith somewhat, crying, ‘‘ Vieux habits, vieux 
galons!” the very beggars and blackguard little 
boys in torn blue blouses, who splashed in the 
gutters, or fhade faces behind the backs of the 
cocked-hatted policemen; all had charms for 
Lily. She could not help observifg that most 
of the surrounding objects—animate as well as 
inanimate—were exceedingly dirty, and that the 
atmosphere was heavily laden with tobacco smoke ; 
but the entire spectacle was charming to her, 
nevertheless. 

By-and-by, in the wane of the afternoon (for 
they had walked leisurely, and Madame Pru- 
dence had met several acquaintances, the ma- 
jority bearing large baskets from which the 
stalks of vegetables protruded, or the heads of 
fowls dangled, and who were manifestly of the 
culinary calling), they crossed the great roarin 
Boulevard — which the housekeeper told Li 
was an ocean of wickedness, and to be avoided, 
save on feast-days, when the good people came 
out as well.as the bad—and entered a maze of 
streets much wider and cleaner, but much quiet- 
er. There were few shops, but many white 
walls, seeming to h onward for niles, and 
relieved only by jalousied windows and heavy 
portes cochéres. Lily’s heart sank within her. 
All looked older; but then all was as still and 
as gloomy as the stark and sepulchral suburb of 
Saint Philippe du Roule. 


Does the good lady—does Madame de Ker- 


golay—keep a Pension ?” she asked, nervously. 

Madame Prudence could feel the little arm 
quivering within her own, and patted it again, 
reassuringly. 

“Courage, my child!” she said, with a merry 
langh. ‘* Why, we have not the boldness of a 
guinea-pig. We have done with Pensions for 
good. No more classes, no more haricots, no 
more tasks and penances, no more Marcassins! 
A Pension, my faith! Madame la Baronne de 
Kergolay —a baroness, mind you, of the old 
stock, and not one of the day before rday— 
is a lady of ancient extraction, high rank, and 
ascertained position in society. She has had 
misfortunes, cruel and bitter misfortunes; but 
sooner than keep a Pension, and suck the blood 
of young children, she would stand and sell 
matches at the corner of the Rue de la Chaussée 
d’Antin. Yes, my child; suck their blood! 
That is what the Marcassin does. She is a real 
Count Ugolino.” 

A considerable period had apparent] 
since Madame Prudence had perused works 
of Dante. Lily, however, knew qnite as little 
about Count Ugolino as the housekeeper did ; 
and the assurance that Madame de Kergolay did 
not keep a school was quite sufficient for her. 

The baroness lived in the Marais, in one of 
the tallest dnd oldest houses of that tall old quar- 
ter. It was a red brick house, too—almost as 
great a rarity in Paris as a stone house is in Lon- 
don. The entire mansion, Madame Prudence 
took care to inform Lily, belonged to the baron- 
ess; but she let it out in flats to respectable ten- 
ants, and reserved only one floor, the third, for 
her own use. 

CHAPTER XXX. 
IN THE MARAIS. 

Ir Madame de Kergolay had lived on a third 
floor in London, the altitude of her dwelling- 

would have been accepted as prima facial- 


y conclusive evidence of her impoverished cir- 
cumstances. But indigence, in is, does not 
necessarily with the number of stairs 


you have to mount to your abode; and, al- 
though the baroness’s apartment was au troi- 
siéme, it was spacious, comfortable, and even el- 
egant. 

- Madame Prudence was short-winded, and, as 
she toiled up the staircase, uttered in- 
vectives against a certain ‘‘Satané” asthma which 
troubled her. The Abbé Chatain would not have 


failed to reprove her for using so naughty an ad= 


jective; and of this eventuality Pra- 
dence seemed herself aware; for on second 
landing she objurgated the asthma bated 


the vast panorama of slated roofs and chimwey- 
stacks which stretched around and beneath her. 
The sweetly-savored smoke from the wood fires 
curled in delicate violet hue against the clear 
blue sky; and the distant melody of a piano— 
played not as a school task, but for pleasure, for 
the instrumentalist caroled a lively ditty as he 
sang—came and smote her very sweetly on the 


1 


er hands, and sung back again. Poor little 
creature! she had seen so little, as yet, of the 
only city in the world worth living in! 

**T should like,” she said, in airy prattle to 
her new-found friend, ‘‘ always to live here, and 
look through that window. See, there is a wo- 
man hanging out linen on a roof. Oh, if there 
were only some birds! There used to be birds 
at Miss Bunnycastle’s.” 


Bird yourself,” rejoined the good-humored 


housekeeper. ‘Silly little chatterer, you'd soon 
get tired of your bird’s-eye view, I'll warrant. 


Yes, yes, there are better things to be seen with-. 


in. Come! my respiration is a little restored. 
We will ring at the good lady’s bell.” 
A lively piece of sculpture, in the likeness of a 


‘horse’s fore -foot, hung at the end of a silken 


cord by the side of a door whose central panel 
exhibited a brass plate, and thereon, in very spiky 


and attenuated black letters, the words, ‘*‘ Ma- 


dame la Baronne de Kergolay.” Lily felt a slight 
tremor when she read ‘‘ baroness.” The remem- 
brance of a former ‘‘ countess” was rather con- 
ducive to a conviction on her part that she had 
had enough to do with titles of nobility for the 
term of her natural life. | 

A withered old man, very diminutive, but with 
a very large head, and perhaps the thinnest pair 
of spindle-shanks ever seen out of a museum of 
anatomical preparations, opened the door, and 
grinned in a hospitable manner at the new- 
comers. 

‘This is my brother Thomas,” said Madame 
Prudence, introducing the little old man, ‘“al- 
though you will oftener hear him addressed by 
his little name of Vieux Sablons. He is twenty 
years older than I, but in his youth was « fu- 
rious gaillard. Even now il fait des farces. He 


is as upright as a dart, as strong as Hercu.es, — 


and sain comme mon cil.” | 

Thomas, otherwise Vieux Sablons, grinned so 
extensively while these praises were being be- 
stowed on him that, in the mind of the timid, 
some fear might have arisen respecting the per- 
manent cohesion of his superior and inferior jaws. 
This time, however, no divorce between the up- 
per and lower ions of his head took place. 
The grin subsiding into a smirk, he shut the out- 
er door behind the visitors, and ushered them 
into the interior of the premises. 

Lily remarked that Thomas’s large head, 
though quite bald on the summit, and very scant- 


ily farnished with thin locks about the ears, was ~ 


plentifully powdered. He wore, moreover, ear- 
rings: at which, I take it, an English Jeamee 
would have been astounded, if not scandalized. 
He ‘was habited in a green livery coat, short in 


the waist, and shorter in the tails, shortest of all — 


from a proportional point of view in the cuffs, 
and ornamented with a shoulder-knot of tarnish- 
ed silver bullion. It was a coat worn to the 
very shabbiest, and scrupulously neat; and the 
large plated buttons had been so often. polished 
that the armorial cognizance on them, as on a 
Lonis the Fifteenth franc, was well-nigh de- 
faced. Thomas’s waistcoat had fallen likewise 
into the sere and yellow leaf—or rather the leaf 
that is sere without being yellow ; for the original 
hue of the nankeen which formed its texture had, 


through repeated ablutions, vanished. Hisgreen 


velvet nether garments likewise suggested to the 


observant spirit that they had originally formed — 


the covering of a Utrecht sofa of the time of the 
First my wes which ‘had been very liberally sat 
upon by the beaux and belles of that epoch. He 
wore silk stockings of no particular color, and, 
where were not cobweb, his hose, like the 
late Sir John Cutler’s, were one darn. Still, any 
little shortcomings that might have been notice- 


able in his apparel were amply compensated by © 


a prodigious pair of cut steel buckles in his shoes, 
and by a protruding shirt-frill or jabot: so white, 
so starched, and so stiff that it gave him the ap- 
pearance of a piece of Palissy-ware, cleaving with 
distended fin its way through life, like one of poor 
Bernard’s perch through a dish. 

**He wore that coat before the assembly of 
notables met,” whispered Madame Prudencc. 
*¢ He was a running footman at Vieux Sablons. 
He has worn l’épée eu cété—the sword by his 
side. Ah, the gla 
. Anon they had passed through 
dining-room with the usual floor 


ily thought so, in when they came to the 
richer ‘where 
there were as many as four in & cage, 
and a beautiful globe full of gold and dew 
and some y pictures of ladies in hoops, 


er 
curled mustaches, and dames in ringlets and 
point lace. Here the furniture was of dark 


| * 
7 
Hi 
a 
had directed that his attacking brigades should, 
33 to the assault, be moved out, and formed just 
i; a in rear of the picket line. From this point they advanced 
4) fF 4 for half a mile, through woods and over open intervals, 
mB Pt te under a severe fire, square up to the enemy's works. That 
| by promptly passing them to the rear. ‘The storm- 
PP oS ing column, in fact, was just tarning the enemy's guns 
+ brigades—stout hearts, not used to pale before the greatest 
i odds—could have held their own under conditions the least 
x 
ei: gained placed them in advance of the whole line of battle, 
: } and gave the rebel artillery the opportunity for a deadly 
ey ie enfilading fre. ‘Besides this, they had lost the directing 
% ; heads two of the chief commanders. Brooxs and 
Brangs, “souls of courage all compact,” fell seriously 
} wounded, and all the organizations had suffered fearfully 
from an unparalleled loss of officers. In this state of facts 
3 Bie —————————————— they fell back, bringing with them the prisoners they had 
f ae taken and a captured color, but not the guns. They fell 
a Bae back, but not to their original position; to a position far 
> | not more than fifty yards from the enemy. 
it | 
f 
i 
light chintz hangings and furniture, and )pienty 
,” "a of mirrors. At each of the three windows there 
: ie was a glittering cage, and in each cage 2 canary 
| | was singing. 
| Hao! it is better than the staircase,” quoth 
| Madame Prudence, slyly. 
13 
| 
| 
if 
| gen n wigs anG some 
in needle-work. 
‘** All Madame’s doing,” whispered the house- 
RE keeper. ‘‘She is an‘ angel at ber needle, but 
they were put ‘together by the tapissier of the 
green The old farnitare was broken to pieces ; 
. tar, in the green-grocers’ shops; the giant pump- | Dreath, aid apostropmised it only as a> Cosaque. mirrors and thé pictures my brother saved ; 
ny kins at the doors, some cleft in twain, and dis- | But she was very glad to rest a while on this not a portrait without # bullet-hole 
: closing a voluptuous mine of golden squash and penultimate flight, while Lily gazed ‘with ad- of.a kiife in it, carefally mended ; 
ae seedfulness within, that looked like the heads of | miration through an cil-de-beuf casément on ~giass frame but the glass iteelf has 
all that 
fting up 
a door, 
i§ at it. His large head disap- 
; than 600 yards away. he guns, flags, and men rings, but he ily withdrew 
are distinctly visible from this mansion.” 
i The crossing of the Pamunkey has been fully 
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‘¢ Madame will receive,” he said. “ She is not ‘Don’t be afraid,” she continued; “this is | jumped on me, and broke two of my ribs. But | any mother could be so inh 2 N . 
saying her breviary. Go in, m children.” | not a Pension Anglaise. You are surprised to | I loved that man there. Do you eadorsiand * must be some wicked and hae —— 
Lily observed, as he retired, that, although | hear me speak your language. Well, it is partly Lily was _knew. pot to | who, to further bad designs own, has been 
he was as “ upright as a dart,” the gait of Vieux | mine. I am English by descent, though not by | say. She bowed her So. Sa yg" 4 eadeavoring to alienate you from your real pa- 
Sablons was feeble, and he hobbled. birth. My ggand-nephew, whom you will see ae tomtieued; I | rents. Let us think no more about her. Just- 
- Madame Pru seemed to divine the girl’s | some of these days (the scamp), is English from | was bad. If he was a robber,*e.wae @.geceiver”| ice, divine or h must, sooner or later 
thoughts. head to foot. Yes; I come of an English fam- | of stolen goods. I tell youS/ieyvediar™ Well | overtake a creature so abandoned. Let us in. 
‘< Yes,” she said, with pleasant pride. ‘‘Thom- | ily—have you never heard of the Greyfaunts of | If he did commit the helped | dulge in hopes, rather, that day the two 
as is of a certain age. He is no longer in his | Lancashire? No, you are too young—but I was | him. I made the skeleton keys for , and the | gentlemen who placed you school at 
He is eighty, and for sixty-five | born in France. My father was exiled in the | list slippers, so that he not be heard. Ce | Clapham, and one of whom must have been 


first youth. 
ears, man and boy, has been in the service of 


the family. But he is agile. Oh! he is alert. 
Ma parole d’honnenr, I think he could dance the 
gavotte as well as Monsieur Vestris.” 

But here Madame Prudence was inwardly re- 
minded that priests’ housekeepers have no right 
to be critical on the execution of so mundane a 
performance as the gavotte, and she was for a 
moment eovered with confusion. She muttered, 


however, something about the old thoughts that: 


had come into her. bead through the presence of 
young pedple, and, pushing aside the drapery, 
led Lily in. 

They found themselves in a neat smiling little 
room that was half boudoir and half bedchamber, 
the walls hung with antique tapestry in which 
shepherds and shepherdesses, brave with ribbons 
—for their.very.crooks and the necks of their 
sheep were hung with the parti-colored products 
of the loom+were. grinning as affably upon all 
comers as Thomas, pt Vieux Sablons. Their 
smiles had somewhat faded from the stitches 
which years agoné had been fixed in perpetual 
cachinnation by busy fingers now fleshless in the 
tomb, but they continued to grin valorously. As 
though there had really ever been such a 

as Arcadia, as though the real names of Cory- 
don and Phillis had not been Colin and Margot, 
who had pined.dm tags end penury, and fed on 
black bread (and, when that was scarce, on boil- 
ed grass), while the beaux in wigs had been 
writing epigrams to the helles in hoops at the 
tall-roofed ch&tean yonder. As though the cha- 
teau had never been burnt down by Corydons 
and Phillises infuriated: by famine and oppres- 
sion. As though.there had a 
tine erected in permanency at the Mairie, a des- 
ecrated parish church, a broken cross, and a 
Reign of Terror, And the shepherds and shep- 
herdesses went on smiling, in a third floor in the 
Marais, as they had once smiled in the great 
hall of Vieux Sablons. 

‘There were more birds in this room ; and their 
diversified twittering was, to tell truth, some- 
what embarrassing to the newly-arrived stranger. 
One soon grew accustomed, however, to a riot 
which of all riots is the most tolerable. There 
was a dwarfish coffee-colored pug-dog, too, of 
the breed called ‘‘ carlin” —a detestable little 
beast with a red leather collar hung with bells, 
and a face like that of a negro pugilist (who had 
lost the fight) seen through the small end of an 
opera-glass. This pet and treasure yapped and 
japped about the room, and at first seemed in-. 
clined to cultivate a hostile acquaintance with 
Lily's ankles—dear me! how very late in the 
day [ am in telling that our solitary one had 
begun to have ankles, and that they were very 
shapely—but was soon recalled to order by a 
mild voice; a voice which addressed him now 
as ‘‘little tyrant,” and now as ‘‘little cherished 
one.” 

On a cushion of tambour-work, which was 
moved about as the sun’s rays affected different 
strips of the flooring, couched, grave and mag- 
isterial, and with a frill of far like an Eliza- 
bethan ruff round his neck, a monstrous Angora 
cat. It was said, long ago, that no human being 
could ever have been as wise as Thurlow looked ; 
but the impenetrable sagacity of the Angora’s 
countenance would have reduced the chancellor, 
wig, seals, and all, to idiotcy by contrast. The 
Angora cat’s name was Miriflon. 

In this room there was a handsome circular 
table of marqueterie, laden with books, with 
flowers, with needle-work. There were cunning 
little green silk screens to subdue the light and 
the heat of the fire, which, notwithstanding the 
warmth of the weather, was. ing on the 
polished andirons of the roomy chimney. In a 
far-off alcove there was a : looking more, 
however, like a vast ottoman: with a faultlessly 
adjusted counterpane of quilted crimson silk. 

By the work-table, a screen before her eyes, 
in a long, low, invalid chair, reclined a very old 
lady, whose hair was like undressed, but highly. 
bleached, flax ; whose lineaments seemed to have 
been cut in marble; whose complexion was soft 
and clear as virgin wax. Her hands, Lily no- 
ticed, were as white as the Marcassin’s ; but they 
were mild hands, gentle hands, innocent hands, 
hands that closed only when they were clasped 
in prayer, that opened only to give something 
away. She was clad in gray silk, and a kind 
of laced kerchief was tied under her head. She 
wore spectacies, and she had not a tooth in her 
head; but she looked, for all that, very like a 
saint. 


The lady disengaged her hand and patted the 
brown curls nestling by her, 


**And so you are to be my little pet bird,” 
she said, in a low yet ‘shell ty “We 
are very +I can see. Mon- 

Sieur 'Abbé has told me about you. You 


have nothing to fear here, Lily Floris,” 

To Lily's inexpressible delight the lady spoke 
English—her own pure, sonorons, native tengue : 
at which Madame Prudence, not understanding 
® word,/looked on in highly critical admiration. 

ame 


de Kergolay smiled at the girls ill- 


» breath is almost ass 


45 for his attachment to the true king, and I 
was brought up by the English Benedictines— 
ah! the good sisters—in Paris; and when I left 
the convent I married Monsieur de Kergolay.” 
She sighed as she spoke, and turned to a por- 
trait supported on a little easel near her. It 

nted a handsome gentleman with pow- 
dered locks, but with a full dark mustache, who 
wore a white uniform coat with blue facings, 
and the cross of St. Louis at the button-hole. 
‘¢ Yes,” the baroness murmured, ‘* He was the 
bravest captain in his regiment, and the bravest 
gentleman in all Brittany. Nay, I libel them: 
re Bretons are all brave, and there is none 

ra 

She was given to ramble sometimes in her 
discourse, and an unusual flow of volubility was 
succeeded by a silence somewhat blank. Ma- 
dame Prudence beckoned Lily away. 

‘¢ We will leave her a little while,” whispered 
the good . She is easily fatigued. 
Madame is of a great age. Figure to yourself, 
my dear: eighty-six. She is weak, but ah! 
she has the courage of a Mousquetaire Gris in 
her 


‘*She is a very beautiful old lady, and I am 
sure she is good,” ay thoughtfully. 

‘‘You are right, le seer,” returned the 
housekeeper, tapping the girl familiarly under 
the chin. ‘‘ Beauty like hers laughs at time. 
Now it is a lantern, very clear and pellucid, 
through which her beautiful soul shines. The 
abbé says that she will be asked few questions on 
the great voyage. Her papers are all in order. 
Do you know that M. ’Abbé Edgeworth, who 
confessed the martyr king, gave her absolution 
himself when, with six of her old governesses, 
the Benedictines, she was mounting the fatal 
tumbril that was to convey her to the scaffold? 
And it was only by a miracle she escaped.” 

Poor lady!” murmured Lily. ‘‘ How beau- 
tiful she must have been !” 

‘¢ Beautiful!” repeated "Madame Prudence. 
‘¢ Ah! her beauty has gone through ruge trials. 
Fire and famine and and 
ture, captivity, exile, poverty, and hunger. An 
now, with the exception of her graceless grand- 
nephew, she is left quite alone.” 

‘‘Why, I am quite alone too,” quoth Lily, 
simply. 

‘¢ Poor little lamb! I didn’t mean to hurt your 
feelings. There! You are to be no longer alone. 
Madame la Baronne will love you very dearly, 
and Vieux Sablons will take as much care of 
you as though you were Azor the pug-dog, or 
Mirifion the cat, and I will come and see 
whenever I can spare half an hour; and, bless 
my heart, here is Babette, the femme de cham- 
bre, who will show you the little room that is to 
be yours. And now, ee kiss you and 


bid = good-by, or my 
am lost.” 


‘And Madame Prudence, confiding Lily to the 
care of Babette, who was a homely woman of 


middle age, with a port-wine stain on her face, 


was as good as her word, and bustled away. 

Babette took Lily into a charming little bed- 
room, all rustling in white dimity draperies. 
Ah! so different from that dreadful hole at the 
Marcassin’s. She showed Lily a coquettish lit- 
tle bed, and a wardrobe where her linen and 
clothes were a ; and then, to the girl’s 
great astonishment, the homely Babette sat 
down on the bed and began to cry. 7 

eg ’t mind me,” she said in French, wiping 
her eyes. ‘‘I’m not going to hate you or to be 
jealous of But I am low-spirited this 
morning. Je pensais aprés mon homme Ia-bas: 
I was thinking about my husband yonder.” 

Lily could not help thinking Babette a very 
strange woman, but she forbore to vex her by 
interruption. 

‘«Ts it through—” Babette was about to say 
‘‘charity,” but she checked herself: “is it pour 
l’amour du bon Dieu that you are going to stay 
with us ?” 

Lily felt herself blushing crimson, but she an- 
swered steadily, ‘‘I am quite alone, and pecs, 
and was very unhappy where I lived, till M. 
Abbé Chatain brought me away: and I know 
that Madame de Kergolay is very charitable.” 

The homely woman had a brawny fist. She 
doubled it, and brought it down with a thump 


_on the bed. 


‘¢ Charitable?” she repeated. ‘She’s a saint. 
Don’t think I wish to shame I am tthe 


afresh. 

Lily did her best to console her, but the most 
efficacious balsam to be to a wounded 
spirit seemed, in the case of the homely woman, 
to be the doubling of her fist again. She brought 


it down with renewed force on the e. 
**Look you well little one,” she ex- 

claimed. ‘‘This house has more mercy in it 

than the Hotel- Bicétre—than 


certain was a villai ifet, 

od Claquedents. An abominable man. Do 
you see that scar on my forehead? That was 
where he knocked me down with his adze, as a 
butcher knocks down the heenf-gras. Observe 
it well. The blow went throngh my skull as 
though it had been of paper. Do you see this 
gap in my mouth? That is where Claquedents 
lenocked three of my teeth down my throat. My 
as the Dame 8. 

But I have no asthma. I pant because 


house on earth. My man, my husband, it fe 
illain—Claude Gall 


abbé will think I 


Clande | 


n’est pas moi qui l’ai conseillé de tuer la bour- 
geois,” she muttered, in a lower tone, and halt- 
ed, and looked at Lily, and breathed hard. 


The girl was shuddering. 
did ‘not die,”.Babette went 
on, gloomily. would 


have been guillotined. Well, they-eent‘him to 
Toulon for life. He is there now; With red 
night-cap, and chained to another villain... N’en 
parlons plus.” 

‘*T was tried with him,” she resumed. ‘They 
were merciful to me because I was a woman, 
and I had but two years’ seclusion. I camé out 
of prison to do what? To starve. ‘Get mp,’ 
said the police one day. ‘Lie down,’ they cried 
the next. ‘Go here, go there; where are your 


papers?’ I had none, and no bread. I tell you~ 


I had no bread. They would not take me in at 
the hospital. - I-waseo strong, theysaid. I had 
had a child. That died while I was in the pris- 
on. I begged a sou one night, and paid the toll 
on to the Poht des-Arts to drown myself;-: The 
Abbé Chatain ‘net He gave me money for 
a bed. He told Madame about me. I was re- 
ceived in an institution where saints such as she 
gather together wretches such as I. I worked 
very hard. I showed that I could be honest. 
Good God! I never stole any thing but when I 
wanted bread, or when my man told me. At 
last I came here. I am I have 


the care of the plate. I could strangle Madame, - 


who is as helpless as a child, when I put her to 
bed. Vieux Sablons does not know my story. 
The Dame Prudence, even, only knows from the 
abbé that I was poor. Nothing more. But I 
tell you—because you are young and have been 
miserable—think of me, and bless God that you 


ever came into this house.” | 
‘‘And your husband ?” said, lifting her 
great eyes in wonderment to the woman’s face. 


he were to 


open | signs of deterioration. 


of linen, morning .wrappers, and other 

gear, which, to her unaccustomed eyes, appeared 
and smart. There was little 
finery among the stock ; there were neither silks 
nor satins; but to the whilom Cinderella the few 
drawers seemed to contain the treasures of the 
Indies. She had never seen such nice clothes 
since the well-remembered afternoon when Cut- 
wig & Co. fitted 4 out. ae 

Presently came Vieux Sablons a tap at 
her door, to tell her, with as conciliatory a grin 
as usual, that Madame would again receive her. 
She followed him, timidly, but with a happy re- 
liance gradually growing upon her. Every thing 
= her that in this house she had nothing to 

ear. 

Madame de Kergolay bade Lily come 
close, and kissed her on the forehead. me 

‘¢] am a very weak, suffering old woman, my 
darling,” she said, ‘‘and constant pain makes 
me cross and irritable sometimes. I scold 
you (which will not be often, I hope), you must 
smile and kiss me. When I scold Vieux Sablons 
he rubs the buttons of his coat with his sleeve ; 
which relieves him. Formerly he used to whistle, 
but I prohibited that, as an impertinence. And 
now you must sit down on that little stool by m 
feet, and tell me every thing about yourself. t 
need not ask you for the truth. 
your face.” 

It was indeed. The girl drew the stool close 
to the old lady’s chair, and, her brown curls 
nestling among the draperies of her protectress, 
told, in artless simplicity, the short and sorrow- 
ful story of her life. There were no startling in- 
cidents, no romantic es. It was a mean, 
commonplace little ; but Madame de Ker- 

shed tears as she listened to it. aN 

**’You have been un , my child,” s 
began, when Liy bel onde’ ws pray 
that the dark days are over, and that the bright 
time is coming. In His inserutable wisdom and 


It is written in 


protect, | 
Ah! poor little lamb! my heart 
bleeds for you. But we must see whata feeble, 
bedridden invalid can do to console you; yes, 
ng.” 


‘‘ And what is that, my child ?” 


‘If the lady—the strange lady—the one who 


was called countess—should find me out? If she 
went to Mademoiselle Marcassin’s, and discover- 
ed where I was! Oh! it would be dreadful !” 
‘* Foolish littlething! After deserting you. 
long, nos propane she will care to in- 
uire you. indeed your mother, 
te evel aud womam-a 


scandal to her sex. But I can not believe that 


é 
i 


hy circumstan 
you are not the less to be by dear edepeed 


They had much converse that afternoon ; and 
an impertinent little alabaster ¢lc 


Sablons (who had bestowed a fresh sprinkling 


of powder on his bald pate in honor of the occa- 
sion) announced that Madame was served, and 
that dinner was ready. | ‘ 

Madame, alas! could not walk to her evening 
meal ; but as she obstinately refused to be treat- 
ed so much like an invalid as to be served in her 
bedchamber, she was slowly whreled in her chair 
to the salle-a- The six o'clock dinner 


was one of the few links that bound her to the 
everyday world; and, whether she dined alone 
or in company, the ceremonions announcement 
of the banquet was made by Vieux Sablons, and 
her modgst repast was served) up in the apart- 
ment specially provided for the purpose. 

The dinner was a very simple, but a very nice 
one. They had a soup with bread in it, a little 
of the gravy beef with a sharp dance, a couple of 
dishes of vegetables, a roast chicken, and some 
cream cheese. The only evidences éf luxn 
were in the wine, which was a rare and odorif- 
erous Bordeaux, and in the rt, at which a 
magnificent melon made its a rance. Every 
thing pertaining to the service of the table was 
scrupulously clean, and of originally costly mate- 
rial, but every thing had plainly seen better days. 
The table-cloth and napkins were damask, but 
worn to the cord, and as elaborately darned as 
Vieux Sablons’s stockings. The plate was silver, 
but rubbed to the last degree of thinness. The 


dessert porcelain was old Séyres, but cracked © 


and riveted in dozens of placcs. Every article, 
in fact, from the napkin-holders to the salad- 
bowl, seemed to have undergone some terrible 
shipwreck, but to have been feseued from the 
wreckers’ hands, and carefully put together again. 
Vieux was footman and butler and 
parlor-maid. He solemnly diew the bottle of 
Bordcaux, and presented the ¢ncrimsoned cork 
on a battered little salver of silver to his mistress, 
who examined afd dismissed it approvingly, say- 
ing that the good Haut Brion showed, as yet, no 
silver knife and fi 
a silver knife and fork in a mposing man- 
ner,-and brought on the 


taining lighted candles of y wax, with an 
air worthy of a sacristan, or of a gentleman of 
the chamber to the Great Ki : 

‘“* We do things well in a third f- or of 


the Marais, hein, little ma’amselle?” he re- 


marked, with spe ear complacency, as he 
lighted Lily to her chamber. | “ ; 

The girl said that every thitig was beantifally 
comfortable. | 

‘“With regard to comfort,” replied Vieux 
Sablons, slightly piqued, “I don’t care about it. 
I know it not, the comfortable, It concerns me 
not. It belongs to the revoluticnaries. I alinded 
to the style. Do you approve of it ?” | 

Lily hastened to assure him that she regarded 


t, little ma’ ille,” returned the 
ancient servitor, nodding his head in grave sat- 
isfaction. ‘‘ We are au troisiéine, it is true, but 
still we perform our functions here in the way 
they were performed before the evil times. The 
bulk of our fortune, alas! we have lost, but we 
contrive to exist, and to keep oo oe style on 


crumbs. You see that our f spoons are 
still of silver.” 

Yes, Lily had noticed that 

‘‘The days have been,” x Sablons. con- 


tinned, ‘‘when I have had the honor to serve 
Madame and her guests entirely off silver, ay, 
and off silver-gilt. But what would you have? 
The accursed revolution has ruined all. The 
Gauls Prance |” . 

** Poor de !” murmured. 
Lily, softly. 
You are right, my 
** We keep up our style, 

of a grand- 
francs a 


year. And the manor of Vieux Sablons alone 
was once worth a million.” 


tH: 


| 
your father, may be met with. But, until 
tle-piece had proclaimed, in a voice very much 
| resembling the barking of a very weak little 
“ Speak no more of him,” she returned. ‘‘ If 
EE escape, or to be reléased, I declare 
that E.sould kill myself. I-love him, and a 
montl -ww@-had met we should be at the 
Dépét of éfeetat Yon 
will never-heagdary thitig more‘ about this from 
me. 
to be jealous AN Babette got off the 
bed, smoothed out the nte her 
fist, and ve | to the 
ewer from hers pitcher. 
When Lily was eft alone she ventured to 
the wardrobe, and: found. thatthe mean and 
patched apparel she had:brotght from the Pen- 
sion Marcassin had been supplemented by a store 
| ‘A million!” echoed Lily, who had scarcely 
| | ever heard of so large a sum of money. , 
lowest of the low, a creature of shame, la der- ‘*A million! ‘Tis I who say it to yon. Now 
™ niére des dernitres;” and she began to weep | mercy, the Almignty is Often pleased fo we thousand inisershle francs. 
‘‘Kiss her, my child,” whispered Madame most sorely those of his creatures who seem | The appointments. of peng A aye Bat I 
Prudence, least deserving of his anger. _ You have had, | tell you what,” the old man, ii thin pipe, 
Lily trembled all over: and, she scarcely knew indeed, to suffer two most terrible deprivations, | continued, clenching a trembling hand; ‘‘the 
why, her eyes filled with tears. Then, by an that our to fail us, and Madame 
involuntary movement, she crept down to her we must sell the silver, 
. knees, and took the lady’s hand, which was soft instead of three, or I 
and glossy, and, holding it between her own, give ta my poor,” that 
gently kissed it. I will thieve for the 
am of, be angry,” Lily getly 
source, go to a nis , 
and sell myself as a substitute for one in 
the conscription. That is a thousand francs. 
France always wants men; and am stromg—_ - 
oh! Iam strong yet. Good-night, litle ma’am- 
selle.” 
Poor Vienx Sablons! He was nearly eighty, — 
made, I fear, a very stalwart 
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Davis from the rebel fortifications. 
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GENERAL SHEKMAN’S CAMPAIGN—OUR ARMY ENTERING RESACA, GEORGIA, ON MAY 16, 1s0d.—[SKETCHED Br Tusopore R. Davrs.] 


GEN. SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGN. 


WE give on this page a picture of GENERAL 
SHERMAN’s ARMY ENTERING RESACA, GEORGIA, 
on the 16th of May. from a sketch made by T. R. 
The columns 
on the left of the picture are the troops of General 
Hooker; those of the centre, General PAtmER’s 
command; and those winding down on the far 
right, the corps of General LoGan. 


FASHIONS FOR sUNE. 


world of fashion. Mus- 
sht silks cOme in for an 
| iolet still retains its 
green, black, white, and 
havannah will be the “couleurs de prédilection” 
throughout the.summer. Deep flounces are to be 


° 
| 


| 


given up for the time being; if any flounce, only a 
very narrow one can be permitted at the bottom of 
the skirt. The corsages vary much in shape. Small 
bonnets have succeeded to the highly-el d and 
richly-ornamented chapeaux. Some of the latest 
novelties in the way of bonnets are without the or- 
dinary bavolet, a floral ornament replacing that por- 
tion of the capricious ariicle of toilet. It is now 
quite the mode to wear a small Jace veil—the loup, 
as it is called, descending as far as the nose. 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 1864, 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Fig.1,. Walking Dresa.—Dark 
with black te 


seam. Lilac crap: bonnet, 


robe, trimmed with violet ribb 


passementerie ornaments. - 

in the style known as the Corsage Im 

covered with black taille, and 

ornamented with lilac marqu¢rites beneath the front edge. 
Fig. 3. Carriage Dreas.—Slate-colored moire ant 


lilac 


is cut 
without 


ique 
fastened at intervals by 


bows of the dress material; the eleeves are similsrly orna- 

mented. Rice chip bonnet. edged in front with a trim- . 
ming of black Ince, and provide !jon one sPle, behind with 4 
a 


violet bow 
leaves is alyo placed upon the 


silk ba s 
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HOW I GOT ON AT THE QED- 
DING. 

A Curvese Mareiace is a curious affair. I have 
lat. ly participsted in one, and as it serves a; a type 
ef the ordinary ceremonies among the middle class 
of Cantonese, I will introduce vou to the scene. 
Two of the. chief actors in the affair are 
friends of mine. The elder is Mr. Pun-fat. and the 
younger is Pun-wing. Their father is dead. Pun 
is the surname, which, in that common con(rarin-ss 
of Chinese habits, alu avs plac.d frst. Fat. the 
elder brother, is married, and rejoices in a son and 
beir, po allow she. te 
carry him in my arms without crying. and calls me 
Mr. Chin-chir® Fat has also a baby-danghter; but 
children of that sex are no: counted by the Chinese. 

It chane-d tha: Fat one day, while ruminating 
on the fortunes of the familv, and lamenting, probe- 
bir, the ill-leck (as they dem it) which attended 
th» sx of his second child, bethought him that his 
younger brother, Wing, ought to marry. Accord- 
inzlv. probally (but not of necessity) first acquaint- 
ing Wing with this happy idea which had strock 
him so suddenly. be set to work to find a suitable 
lady to present as a bride to his vounger brother. 
In negotiating these matters it is customary to em- 


who come within their mediatory intleence—or, -in 
ober words, whose mammas and papas have commis- 
sioved them, the middlemen, to seek for suitable 
hushands for their daughters. 

The selection being mad-e—by Fat, of course— 
Wing was then informed of the state of affairs, and 
was directed to make necessary preparations. He, 
however, bad some objections to marrying; thought 
too young, had no means of supporting a 
family, and so on, all of which objections were over- 
ruled by the elder brother. Fat; and finally Wing, 
as in duty bound, gave respectful obedience to the 
dic:ates of Fat acting tn L<o 

The middle-men were now paid for their services, 
and the elder brother negotiated matters of detail 
directly with the parents of the bride-elect. 

‘be dav appointed for the wedding approached. 
Presents were constantly interchanged. Furniture 
and decorations were bought or hired for the occa- 
sion. All was bustle and excitement. Invitations 
were sent round: complimentary cards and letters 
and ealle were received. 

The day arrived. Fat’s house was decorated with 
gilt and tinsel. Huge scrolls, on which were in- 
scribed quotations from the classics or other works, 
and which had been presented bv the invited guests, 
«xdorned the walls. Small orange-trees were intro- 
dsed into the grand hall, and paper dragons and 
nond-scrip* animals af the same material vied with 
gcach other in hideous ugliness. In the mean time 
& proce ssien went along the streets. Half a dozen 
razed bovs, with faded red cloaks making scarce 
anv pretensions to cover the rags and none to cover 
the hare legs, led the way with timbrels and fifes. 
(sided stages, borne on men’s shoulders by means 
ct fdes, and containing ornaments, fruits, cakes, 
swcetmeats, etc. ; more ragged bovs with music and 
still more bors, gorzeously dressed, the rags 
um ore effictually concealed; red and gilt, noise and 
clatter, rays and faded finery (hired for the occasion), 
pass alons the streets. This is the marriage proces- 
sion. A hue sedan-chair, one mass of gilded carv- 
ing. brings up the rear. In this the bride is seated. 
She is conveved frc-m her father’s house, and carried 
blindfolded to tha of her futare husband, attended 
by none of her ow kin: 'red save the youngest male 
adult member of the familv. 

The procession halts, commingles with the crowd 
of sight-seera, and, amidst no small confusion, hub- 
_bub, and noise, the bride alights from her sedan, 
enters the house, and, for the first time in her life, 
beholds ber future husband. Her younger brother, 
“ who brought her, leaves immediately, and, except 
an old servant or two he left with her, the bride is 
left alone in the midst of strangers, and is at once 
conducted to her bedroom, arrayed in bridal cos- 
tume. In the mean while the guerts have arrived. 
They, of course, are all of the sterner sex; never- 
theless, etiquette requires them to visit the bride in 
her own Tuom, when they make any remark they 
choose as to hef personal appearance. ‘* What bean- 
tiful feet she bas! what superb tecth! what exqui- 
’ site eves!” “And while these remarks are making 
. he stands bowing to her guests, raising her folded 
hands to her head, her arms supported by a female 
servant on either side. Al] day long guests come 

For my ‘part, I had made up my mind to go 
t! rougirthis part of the proceeding in person, though 
1 did not like the idea. I learned beforehand that 
a cup of tea would be handed to me, and I diligent- 
ly practiced the right pronunciation of a few com- 
plimentary words, which it would. 1 knew, be very 
rude of me to amit before drinking thetea. It was 

-vening. I screwed up my courage, repeated my 
complimentary phrase to myself, and boldly entered 
the small bedroom in company with several Chinese. 
who, some to have another look at the bride, and 
-ome to witness my awkwardness, crowded round 
ine and filled the doorway. 

The bride arose and commenced bowing to me. 
Being a very nervous man, this was rather a for- 
midable attack. What could I do? I made a 
Sow, and then looked to Fat for help. ‘‘Oh, Fat!” 
said I, “ do tell her to sit down—tell her not to bow 
‘o me. Sav something very pretty and polite to 
bet, and say it is from me.” 

Fat smiled roguishly, raised his voice, and ad- 
dressed the fair bride. I could not have spoken a 
word of Chinese at the moment, I was so confused. 
It wae & close, warm evening. The room was very 


| ture of the Pr 


small, very crowded, very hot. I began to feel 
faint. voice bhove the din of 
te crowd. He had ‘a polite speech to make in 
my name.” Then I beard him say in Chinese, ev- 
ery word of whic’ I understood, ‘‘ Here is the hon- 
orable foreign S—— come to see you. He is a 


foreign 
to my dismay). Then, addressing 
Fat said—** Tiere, look at her face: don't you think 
it pretty? It’s too dark: bring a candle;” and 
holding a dirty candle to her countenance, he 
drayyed me to take a closer inspection. Then the 
ceremonial cup of tea was banded to me; but in- 
stead of uttering my prettily-prepared compliment 
I guiped it down and asked for more.’ 


the guests partake of; it evould not be polite; 
very tired he looks. Fat, too, has had a hard 


strength, 
lacks. Six boys at the doorway clatter their cym- 
bals as each guest comes and goes, the constant din 
ot which is any thing but refreshing. By ten o'clock 
all have separated for their respective homes, and 


-you might to a dog looking up for a bone. As the 
son of my father, however, I could not stand this— 
or rather, I could not sit. So I rose on my feet, 
and begged her to rise. The Chinese at my table 
tollowed my example, and intimated their lordly 
satisiaction at the homage paid, by saving to the 
bride®* You are polite, you are polite; that is 
etiquette: you may get 

A third day's festivities, with some slight differ- 


But I believe they 


pig! It is cut up, and pieces are sent to the bride’s 
parents and other friends, just as we distribute our 
much more palatable, though not less digestible 
cake. Bat there is more meaning in the pig: the 
non-receipt of it by the bride’s parents causes them 
anxiety lest some great misfortune should befall 
their danghter. 
The scene at the bride's parents’, for two or three 
davs before the wedding, more resembles the pre- 
ofafuneral. Every body, especiaily the 
bride, is weeping ; and if they can not weep a suffi- 
cient quantity, hired weepers are engaged, who fill 
the house with their lamentations, and perform their 
part so well that any one not knowing that they 
were only shamming would think their hearts were 
bursting with grief. Tears flow from their eves, 
and they sigh and groan most piteously. All this 
is supposed to represent the grief of the danghter at 
parting from her parents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


_Mortos’s Gotp Pexs are now sold at the 
same prices as before the commencement of the war ; this 
is entirely owing to the Manufacturer’s improvements in 
machinery, his present large Retail Business and Cash-in- 
Advance System ; for, until he commenced advertising, 
his business was dome on Credit and strictly with the Trade. 
The Morton Gold Pens are the only ones sold at old 
prices, as the makers of all other gold pense charge the 
Premium on the Gold, Government Tax, &c ; but Mor- 
ton has in no case changed his prices, Wholesale or Retail. 
Of the great numbers sent by mil to all parts of the 
world daring the past few years, not ome in a thousand 
has failed to reach its destimation in safety; showing that 
the Morton Gold Pen can be obtained by any one, in every 
part of the world, at the same price, postage only excepted. 
Reader, you can have an enduring, always ready, and 
reliable Gold Pen, exactly adapted to your hand and style 
of writing, which wil] do your writing vastly cheaper than 
Steel Pens; and at the present almost universal High- 
Preseure Price of everything, you can have a Morten Gold 
Pen cheaper, in proportion to the labor spent upem it and 
material used, than any other Gold Pen im the World 
If you want ene, see “The Pun is Mighticr than the 
Sword,” in next columa. 


Emancipation Proclamation. 


ts wanted in every county to sell the Sheet Pic- 
finest Public document ever 


clamation, the 
ist-ed in the U.S Inciose $1 00 and three stamps for 


samp.e copy. Address 


4& EILWDER, 63 Broadway, 


66 T= PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE 
SW OED.” 


THE GOLD PEN—THE BEST OF ALL PENS, 
MORTON’S GOLD PENS, 
THE BEST PENS IN THE WORLD. 


: 


f 


Long and Medium Nibs of all sizes and qualities. Short 
Nibs of Numbers 4, 5, 6, and 7, and made only of first 
Nibs are broad, Coame Business poinis. 
are fac-similes of the sizes and styics. 
GOLD PENS, WITHOUT 
For $0 75a No 1 Pen, 1s quality; 
quality. 
For $1 0 a No 2 Pen, ist quality 
quailty; or a No. 4 Pen, 3d 
For $1 2%, a Na & Pen, lst quality; or 
quality; or a No. 5 Pen, 3d 
For $1 50, a Na 4 Pen, ist quality; 
For $1'75, ho 5 Pen, tot qualiy 
4 
quality. 


a No 6 Fen; for $3 50 a No. 7 Pen. 
For $4 are 8 Pen; for $5 a No. 9 Pen; and for $6 a 


F YOU WANT TO KNOW 


A littie of every to the human 
dict air, Tevised apd 


MEDICAL COMMON SENEE 
Among the many subjects treated in this work are the 


raf 


pa 


be 


FIELD, NAVY, and OPERA 
GLA-SiS manufac:ured by B. 11. 
corner Fulton alo every 
ceactiption af Tex- 
cups, opectacie:, en: bk ye-gi.s. 
es ot whuteesle and retail seni 


WOOL TWINE. 


Twines and Paper. H. A. HARVEY, $4 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


CHANCE FOR POETICAL PATRIOTISM. —A 

Prize @ One Hundred Dollars iz offered by the pro- 
prietor of Demore-t’s Iliustrated News, fur the woriis 
for a cong om the gvarantess of Liberty and Lniversa! 
Freedom in ee bee the particulars 
in Demorest's ¥. - ustrated News. 


ME. DEMOREST’S MIREOR OF FASHIONS. —The 
splendid Summer namber, with Iustra- 
tizos, New Music, Beautiful Braid and roidery, 
a Information, and Seven Full-Sized Patterns, now 


Foe 75 Cuxts—The Jan., Feb.. March, April, May, and 


be Summer No. of DEMOREST’S MIRROR of 
FASHIONS Now cf beau- 
tiful novelties, muric, elegant fashion 


No. 
Give your address in full, and address it to 
MME. DEMOREST, 473 Broadway, New York. - 


SEWING MACHINE AND HAND 
Aut ar BARTLETT'S, 442 Baoapwary, N. Y. 


$12 WATCHES. 12 


An elegant Watch, set in very 


The Sword that my brave wore. on 


at home? Song and Chorus Wm. A. Fiske. 30 
en the old Camp Groand. Hutchrnson Pam it. 39. 


Cottage by the Sea,” 30. Music Store Window. Medley 
Song and Chorus. Prank Wi'der, 3). Sert post-paid. 
ULIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


Soldiers of the Union. 


We have eomething that will amuse and instruct 1 
which we will send to you, free of puetage, on receipt 
Direct letters to 


your your 
WM RAY & CO. P.O Box 4737, N. Y. City. 


$100 P per Month.—Active and reliable Agents in the 
and everywhere else, in this most lucrative bu-i- 

Honorable and no risk. Address apply 
toT. & H GAUGHAN, 116 Broadway, New York 


HARPER & BROTHERS | 
Pe Puttished : 

PULPIT MINISTRATIONS: om, SABBATH RFAT. 
INGS. A Seies of Di-courses on ( hristian Doctrine 
and Duty. By Paster of the Brck 
Presbyterian Church in the City of New York. With 

Portrait. vola Svo, 26 00. 


GUIDE-BOOK OF THE E CENTRAL RAILROAD OF 
NEW and its Connecijons through tne ab 
Fields of Pean:yivania. With Map and Wood-c 1+ 

Cisth Binding, conte ; Paper 5) 


COUSIN PHILLIS. ATale le. Paper, 25 cents. 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HIST HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
REBELLION. Part VII. 4to, % cents 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Cuaries Dicxexs. Part 
IL, im Harper's Mahaine for aly, just 
BEAUTIFUL YE YEARS; of, Sketches of s 


NINETEEN 
Gifs Life Written her S1srzme With an In:ro 
DD. I6mo, cleih, 50 


BARBARA’S HISTORY. A Novel. By R. Fp 
WakDs, Author of The Ladier of Lie. ‘* The Story 
of Cervantes,"’ &c., &c. Faper, 69 come. 


SPEKES AFRICA. JOURN URNAL OF THE DISCOVERY 
OF THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. By Joan lan. 
KING Army, Feilow and 


dies and the Spanish Main." by Mil- 
lais. Svo, Cloth, $115; Paper, $1 25 


LYMAN BEECHER'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND COR- 

RES PONDENCE. Correspondence. Ac . 

of Lyman Beecher, D. LD. by his Som, Cugi:s 

Bexure. With Two Portraits 


m «hich it neelliew to de<cribe, as the principal 
ati ae oar meat for evening rambics in the On receipt of any of the following sums in Cash, the stamp tr circular. 
bi = great and important man ; bow to him; knock your | Subecriber will send by return mail, or otherwise, as di- 
a a tee i to him” (imagine my borror rected, a Gold Pen or Pens—eciecting the sume according Attention Com | 
to deacripiwn, viz. : pany : 
when she prostrated herself before me). Show 
GOLD PENS WITHOUT CASES. Clark’ 
s Onguent, a powerful stimaolant. Each packet 
For 2% cents, the Magic Pen; for 38 cents, the Lucky | warranted to produce a full sex of whiskers or mastaci.cs 
qi Pen; for 50 cents, the Always-Ready Pen; for 15 cents, | in six weeks apon the smoothe+t face, without st..in or in. 
the Elegant Pen; and for $1, the Pen —These Se Any person a-ing this Ungucn:, : > 
OE Pens are not numbered, but correspond in sizes to pumbers ing it mot as represented, by informing me of ihe { -:. j 
ri 2, 3, 4,5, and 6 respectively. can have their money retarned them at any time wi. ; # 
THE 3 months from day of purchase. Price $160. Seni 
and post-paid, to any address, on receip: of the muncy. 
for TS conte, the Lacky | “trem 118 
‘albany, S. ¥. j 
ai All this time the guests, some thirty in number, ARPET 3 
are constantly changing, and all feast heartily. 
courteous and polite to each other; there is a suffi- “A. Morton,” “ Number,” and Quality,” 
) Bae - and are stamped om the following Pens, and the points are war- 
mee | ciency of ceremony to preserve decorum, yet canted for six mentha, except against accident. 
Pivve all is sufficiently informal to make all feel at home. | The Numbers indicate size oniy: Na. 1 being the small- 
Taw But where is the bridegroom, Mr. Wing, all this No. 6 the for the ; Na 4 the 
s i t. time? We left him at the door receiving his bride. 
After that he participates <n none of the festivities, 
afi but walks about the festal hall, secing that his 
aes | guests are well served, bowing to the doorway 
ie every one who goes, and from the doorway every 
4 one who arrives! He, poor fellow! eats his plain 
everyday meal alone. He does not touch the vi- 
and June numbers of the Jore- 
day’ will be sent by return post. To secure the 
) cook-shop keeps the sup- ology, Psychology, send at once to Fowizz & 
a | attractions of the several plied. Only he has this advantage over poor Wing, No. 389 Broadway, New York. . 
he may himself to the viands, and the 
a $2 %, a No 6 Pen; aNea Pen; $3 Sa Na 8 
3 | Pen; $4a Na 9 Pen; $5 No. 10 Pen—all quality. Ske aD cievant Braid Wilh Va. 
y THE SAME GOLD PENS, IN SILVER EXTENSIUN | bie information, only 25 cents; or yearly subscription $1, 
F ia CASES, WITH PENCILS. with a premiam of @ne Dollar's worth of Extra Pa:terns 
Rk For $1 50 a No.1 Pen, Ist quality; or a No 8 Pen, 3d (Form of an Order.) 
iy ke quality. 2 Mme. Demorest will find enclosed $1 00, and 2 cte. for 
| | the Pun family retire to rest. For $1 75, a No.2 Pen, lst quality; or a No. 3 Pen, 2d | postage om the premiums, for which please send me your 
. quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 3d quality. Mirror of Fashions for one ing with the 
Pe ae The next day the festivities are renewed ; but in- For $3 00, a No. 3 Pen, lst quality; or a No 4 Pen, 2d | 5 
mi ih stead of the gentlemen paying their visits to the quality; or a No. 5 Pen, 3d quality. 
mai 4 bride's bedroom. she comes out when ali are seated = 6 
uy ih be 3 at the tables, and knocks her head on the ground to quality: ora Pes, 3d quality. _ ea A 
| her husband's friends. They, unmannerly fellows, | 5* © Fem let quality: of No 6 Pen, 24 
é | pay little attention to this ceremony, but go on eat- | For $3 50, a No 6 Pen, ist quality. 
iy He ing their nuts, or rather their dried melon-seeds, | GOLD PENS, ALL FIRST QUALITY, IN SILVER- | ——__ 
paring as mnch sftenton to the prostrate bride 
} 
suver cap ruby jeweled, fine Fn«lish 
movements, pure white dial, and steel polished han:s, 
- The * Quality” are pointed with the very best Iri- | Promptly forwarded on receipt of Twelve Dollars. 
+a doenun Points, carefully selected, and none of this quality THOS. AMES & CO., 205 Broadway, N. Y. 
is are sold with the slightest imperfection which skill and P. O. Box 526. 
The **2d Quality” are superior to any Pens made by him 
| Durability, Elasti ing Qualities «ihe 
“tin rangements of Mr. Pun-wing. That bride regard to the Cheap ve to say | 
7} ak bridegroom never see each other, and know in fact | ‘2% Previous to operating his New and Patented Ma- 
44 chines, he could not have made as Good Writing and 
| Bia nothing whatever of each other until the wedding- rable Pens, for the price, had the Gold been furnished gra- 
tuitoasly. 
ments than they profess to do. And what do rou ied che thar peo’ 
bin v_ have instead of bridecake? <A roasted Ser—whether at: § or limber, coarsest or fine. on, 
+ ! All remittances sent by mail in registered letters are at of 
+: ; my risk: and to all who send twenty cents (the charge for 
. registering), in addition to the price of goods ordered, I 
ea | Parties sending Gold or Silver will be allowed the fall 
\ premium on the day received. 
= . TO CLUBS —A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed 
Ts ps on sums of $12, of 15 per cent. on $34, and of 20 per cent. 
+ ‘ on $40, if sent to one addres at one time LY 
Address, A. MORTON, 
| ' No. 2S Maiden Lane, New York. 
# bag N. Y. ILLUSTRATED NEWS, the 
model newspaper of America, and universally ac- 
knowledged the most graphic and finely illustrated paper 
now published, combining Music, the Fashions, and Gen- 
. | eral Literature. Single copics 10 cents; yearly $4°00, 
; ; | with Mme. Demorest's Mirror of Fashions for ome year az 
| premium. The best mediam fur general advertising in 
the country. All eommunications should be addressed to 
ih | W. JENXINGS DEMOREST, 39 Beekman Street. 
American Manufactures. 
THE 
Bishop Gutta Percha Company, | 
The only American Manufacturers of 
| Pure Gutta Percha Insulated Tele- 
| graph Wire, for Submarine Ca- 
| bles; Office Wire; Electric 
rs Cordage ; and for Mining cents. 
and Blasting Use, &c. — 
Respectfully inform their American friends and their cus- 
tomers, the Telegraph commeanity of the United States, 
| that they are fully prepared with ample means and mate- 
riaie to furnish all the 
Uh SUBMARINE & OTHER TELEGRAPH WIRE 
iat Ineuiated with Pure Gutta Percha, 
as reasonable as any foragn manufacturers. A’ to 
SAMUEL C. BISHOP, General Agent of the  Biehop 
Gutta Ferche Company, 301 Broadway, X. Y. Sen, with 
; THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. A Novel. By : 
Axrmoxy Txowors, Author of “ Rachel Ray," “(r- 
ley Farm,” “Doctor Thorne,” “Framicy Parron-¢-." 
kesophy of Digestion, Comstipation, Affections of the 
Urinary Organs, Diseases of the Female Organs of Gen- 
era:ion, Barrenne=, Impotenry, Seminal Weakness, Eur 
| ture, Selt Rheum, Cancer, Paralysis, Diseases 
Lees. Heart, Neuralgia, How to Recover the Sight 
[gai - Aside Spectacks, Marriage and Sexual Phi 
‘Carious Marriege Custom: of the World, Philerc 
Elopemests, Philosophy of Child-marking, a C WARLEIGHS FORTUNES. A Novel 
single, mever written before, making altogether thie Brande,” Syn, 50 centa 
: book for curious people, and a good book for a 
i 400 pages: 160 Illustration: be bod THE WIFE'S EVIDENCE. | A Novel. By W. G. 
Agente. Contents table: sent free by mail Author of “* Notice to Quit,” &e. Sva, Paper, 50 cents. 
. eeipt of $150. Address B. FOOTE, | Any of the above works sent by mail, postage-free, 
‘ | ‘ . way, New York. om receipt of price. 


June 25, 1864.] 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


‘J. H. Winslow & Co., 
100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &c. 


Worth $500,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each 
without regard to value, and 
not to be paid for till you 
know what you are to get. 


‘SPLENDID LIST! 


Of Articles 'to be sold for One 


Dollar each. 
100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches....... $145 00 each. 
100 Gold 7000 each. 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches .............. 4000 each. 
500 Ladies’ and Gent’s Silver Watches.. 18 00 each. 
3000 Vest and Neck Chains......... 5.00 to 10 00 each. 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets .......... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 
8000 hed 300t0 500 each. 
3000 Cameo Brooches .............. 400 to 600 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches....... 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Lava and Florentine Brooches.. 400 to 600 each, 
8000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Cameo Ear Drops............- 400to 6 00 each. 
8000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops ..... 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 400 to 600 each. 


8000 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 4 00 to °8 00 each. 


5100 Gent's Breast Pins............°250 to 8 00 each. 
8000 Watch 200to 600 each. 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ........ 200 to 6 00 each. 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs........... 250 to 600 each, 
5000 Sleeve Buttons. 250t0 6 00 each. 
6000 Plain 250to 500 each. 
6000 Stone Set 250 to 600 each. 
6000 250 to 10 00 each. 
5000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry........+... 500 to 10 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, Silver M'’ted Holders 400 to 65 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension | 
Cases and Pencils.......... 400 to 6 90 each. 


All of the above list of Goods will |be sold for one dollar 
each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair 
chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. 


In all transactions by mail, we shall 
charge for forwarding the Certificates, 
paying postage, and doing the busi- 
ness, 25 cents each, which must be in- 
closed when the Certificate is sent for. 
Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five 
for $10; and a hundred for $15. 


AGENTS.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
_ cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


_Duryea’s Maizena 
RECEIVED TWO PRIZE MEDALS | 
(From Juries 3 and 4) at the 


International Exhibition, 


LONDON, 1862; 

AT THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
AT HAMBURG, JULY, 1863, RECEIVED THE 
HIGHEST PRIZE MEDAL FOR ITS GREAT 
DELICACY AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD. 

Can be served up in an infinite variety of delicious 
dishes. Sold by all Grocers, with directions. Pamphlet, 
with 50 Receipts, will be ob ap by let- 
ter or othe to 


WM. DURYEA, Agent, 166 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Enameled Chamber 


FURNITURE 


The best assortment of Enameled Furnitare in all col- 


ors and styles, walnut and chestnut, plain and ornamental, 
in suite, wholesale and retail. Mattresses and Pail- 
lasses. WAKREN WARD, 277 Canal St., N. Y. 


BARD & BROTHER'S (Established 1845) 


GOLD PENS, 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES. Also peicetbetiniii of 
BARD & PATENT NIB GOLD 
Maiden Lane, 


PENS. JAS. D. BARD, t, No. 22 N. 
¥, Gold Pens Repaired or 


Curr.” Conse from ten to twenty 


70 $100 PER WEEK.— AGENTS “WANTED 

to take orders for the “ Acknow Stand- 
HISTORY OF THE SOUTHERN by 
O. J. Victor, indorsed by the President, Cabinet, Govern- 
ors, Bancroft the Historian, &. Vols, I. and II. now 


ready. to tuke orders for Victor’s HISTORY OF 


AMERICAN COMBPIRACTES, from 1760 to 1860, For 


the Incidents and Anecdotes of the War, and for an EX- 
CELLENT ENGRAVING OF GEN. GRANT, send for 
circular of terms, &c. Address EDWARD F. HOVEY, 
No. 13 Serene Sin Street, New York. 


The Graefenberg Company’s 
UTERINE CATHOLICON (Marvchail’s). 
infallible cure “Female Weakness,” and all 


Price $1 50 Five bottles for Six DoLLaks. 
GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE 
The best Pill inthe world for family use, and for all Bil- 
ious and complaints. cents 43 box. 

Address all orders to J. F. BRIDGE, M.D., 

Resident Physician GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
No. 139 William Street, near Fulton, New York. 

inquige or DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


New Vocal Music.—“ Angel Mary,” *‘ How soft- 
ly on the bruised heart," ** Sweet Evelina,"’ ** Norah Dear- 
est,” * ‘* The Year of Love," “ Mary Fay,” “I'm willing to 
wait,” Beautiful 1 Band,” **I can't 

My Jamie is a Brave,” **The 

ing Soldier Buy,” Wallace. “When Dear Friends are 
gone,” **Give this to Mother,” The pure, the bright, 
the beautiful,” ‘Golden Dreams and Fairy Cé&tles,* * if 
you've only got a Moustache,” **There’s no such Giri as 
mine,"’ ** Bitter Times are coming,” Foster. “ How goes 
the Money” and ‘* My Little Angel, ” Hutchenson, “ Our 
Comrade’s Grave,” **The Dying Volunteer,” Dayton. 
** Land of the Brave and Free,"’ Blind Girl's 

Lament,” and Cheese and Duly. 


An 


Uterine complaints of w 


or “I've a Guinea to Spend,” Chamberlain. Price 30 
centseach. ‘**Johnny is my Darlyng” and “Evacuation,” 
Father Reed. 40 centseach. ‘Song of the 35th Regt. ,” 
with Vignette, ‘““@nion Medley,” Parkhure?. 50 cents 
each. Mailed free. Publisher, HORACE WATERS, 481 

Broadway, N. Y. 


Violin Strings for Hot Weather, 25c., mailed. 
Musicians’ Omnibus, 7 tunes for flute, violin, fife, 
cornet, or clarionet, $1. omplete, 2 mu- 
sical library of 1500 tunes—violin, flute, or cornet, $2, 
mailed. FREDERICK BLU ME, 208 Bowery, N. Y. 


To Patentoos. 
Patents!!—Valuable English and American Patents, 
introduced, manufactured, or sold for cash on commission, 
Consiguments respectfully solicited. Address Snyder 
& Walter, 227 Y. References: H. D. Smith, 
Esq. » Chemical Bank; J. W. Kirby, Easq., Metropolitan 


EW and Valuable Discovery, what everybody needs. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Superior wages —_ 
anteed. A valuable sample and full particulars sent to 
any one on receipt of 10 cts, C. Je MARTIN & CO., Box 
1573, Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Gold Pen Co. 


Manufacturers of Gop Pens AND Cases of ev- 
ery description, Sole Manufacturers of the CEELEBRATED 


Nibbed Pen. 

AGENTS WANTED throughout the country. Extra 
inducements offered. Large discounts made to the trade. 
Send for our descriptive circular. AMERICAN GOLD PEN 
Co., No. 200 Broadway, N. Y. 


658 
ter, N. Y., Cincinna- 
» where Government 
Army and Navy Leg to 
Soldiers gratis, or its value applied on the An- 
atomical Ball and Socket-Jointed Leg, which 
has latéral motion at the ankle like the natural one. 
DOUGLAS BLY, M.D., U. S. Commissioner. 
Kor instructions address Dz, Buy, at Dearest Depot. 


6 ooo MONTH! I want Agents at $60 a month, 
$60 paid, to sell my Everlasting Pencils, 
~ and 13 other articles. 15 circulars 

Address JOHN F. LORD, Biddeford, Maine. 
YOU WANT LUAURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 
force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 
est face) without stain or injury tothe skin. Price $1— 


—_ 1 m t free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 
GRAHAM. No, 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Asthma Cured. 


Mellel in Ten Minutes, 20d 
re effected by the use of ** Upuam’s ASTHMA 
’ standing yield 


at once to its $2. Sent oN to any 
a by 8S. C. Urnam, 25 South Eighth 8t., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Circulars sent free. 


Union Playing Cards. 


Colonel for King, Goddess of Liberty for Queen, and Major 
for Jack. 52 enameled cards to the pack. Eagles, Shields, 
Stars, and Flags are the suits, and you can play all the usual 
games. Two packs, in cases, mailed free on receipt of $1. 
The usual discount to the trade. Send foraCircular. Ad- 
AMERICAN CARD COMPANY, 
14 Chambers St., N. Y., or 165 William Street, N. Y. 


Turnip Seeds. 


We desire to remind 


Dealers in Seeds 


Of the near approach of the season for sowing Turnip 
and Ruta Baga. e shall be able to offer a large supply 
of all the approved varieties, and let it be observed, 

EVERY GRAIN THE PRODUCE OF 


| Bloomsdale. 
We hae of Imported 


eat to Dealers in s. 
will be mailed to all who apply. , 
DAVID LANDRETH & SON, 
Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A 
Universal Medicine. 


By what we eat, by the air we breathe, or by the water 
we drink, we can be made sick; or by fatigue, or from 
debility induced by heat, because these effects end by 
producing impurity of blood, To regain health we must 
purify the blood by the organs of the stomach and bow- 
els; these organs must be continued in the regular per- 
formance of that duty which mature has assigned them, 
and should there be any impediment, to what does expe- 
rience point ? 

TO BRANDRETH'S PILLS, 
which can not injure, and which. will surely restore the 
bowels to the regular performance of their duties. 

The dyspeptic, the bilious will find them a treasure of 
health, and the same may be said to all who are sick in 
any way—take Brandreth’s Pills and be cured. 

BRANDRETH'S PILLS are sold at 25 cents per box, 
enveloped in full directions. Purchase none unless my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the box. See 
upon it B. Brandreth in white letters. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, BRANDRETH BUILDING, 

NEW YORK. 

For sale by all respectable dealers in medigines. 


60,00 Agents Wanted. 


Great Sale of Jewelry, Watches, 
Chains, Lockets, Gold Pens and 


Cases, Rings, &eo., 
Valued at $500,000. Also Head-Quarters for Army 


ges. 
S. M. WARD & CO., MANUFACTURING JEWELERS, 208 
N. Y. 
Send for wholesale illustrated circular. 


FACTS. 


It is well known that an important percentage of the 
ills that flesh is heir to, arise from poisons taken into the 
stomach with food or more occasional refreshments. -Bur- 
nett’s Fruit Extracts are free from poisonous oils and 
acids, and are perfectly healthy. 


SOMETHIN G NEW 


CARDS. 
IN SOE SCENES. 
Designs from French Artists. 
The above new Card has fifty-two beautiful pictures, of 
elegant design, and they can also be the same as or- 
pleasure with amuse- 


Printing-Press for Sale. 


One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 88x51. Price 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 829 Pearl St., N.Y. 


Eagle Gas Stove Works. 
Summer Cooking Stove. 
GAS the CHEAPEST 
FUEL. 

BOIL, BROIL, ROAST, 
BAKE, TOAST, and do 
IRONING. 

ror Desoniprive Uat- 
ALOGUE. 

I also manufacture 


COAL OIL STOVES 
for Cooxine and HEATING. 


D. BLAKE, 
Sole Manufacturer of the Eacie Gas Stoves, 
474 Broadway, N. Y. 


Ladies’ Letter of Advict. 


FIVE ANATOMICAL ENGRAVINGS, | 
Sent free in a sealed envelope for 
Address BOX NO. 4,652, NEW YORE POST-OFFICE. 


66 ET THE BEST.” —A Colored of Un- 
conditional Surrender” GRANT, Price 25 Cents. 
Published by New York Agency, 37 & 89 Nassau St., N. Y. 
The Printer’s Devil. This handsome illustrated 
literary and miscellaneous Family Paper will be sent on 
trial, to any new subscriber, for six months, for the nom- 
inal price of 25 cents. Address 7 
“ Printer’s Devil,” 113 Fulton St., N. Y. . 


3.500 UNION ENVELOPES. 
Embracing all the varieties which time and money 
could procure, arranged in four volumes, bound in half 
calf, are offered for sale. : 
Address Box 204, Post-Office. 
TROY, N. Y. 


B. O. PERRY, 
DERMATOLOGIST, 


49 Bond Street, New York, 


Formerly of 29 Winter Street, Boston, treats successful- 
ly all Diseases of the Scalp, Loss of Hair, and Premature 


Blanching. Aso, removes Moth Freckles, and other Dis-. 


colorations from the face, without injury to the texture or 


color of the skin. Consultations 
For particulars enclose stamp for Circular. 


“Phe Sweetest Music ever Written.” 
Howe's Songs of Scotland, eontaining about 175 of the 
Gems of Caledonia's Songs and Ballads, including Songs 
of the Affections, Sentimental, Patriotic, Historical, Mili- 
tary, Political, Comic, and s Songs. T- 
ranged for the Piano or Melodeon. ‘Large Music size, fine 
paper well boand. Price $3, Sent by mail. 
ELIAS HOWE, 108 Court Street, Boston. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all places occupied by 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 
No. 65 meendwer. Sutlers charged low rates. 


A gs The Arm T 


elegraph. 
pe... method of conversing at great dis- 
Pamphiet, 10 Cents. Mailed by 
T. G. KONVALINEA, L. L, near New York. 


| 


ATENT Sraine H CANTERING Brown's 


ORSES, H 
BABY-TENDERS, Patent Sretnes and Tors, at LEW- 
IS TIBBALS, 510 Broadwsy, directly 
olas Hotel, N. Y. 


CRISTADORC 


opposite St. Nich- 


rd READER, if you are a reader, do not fall to read 

the story about the Kerosenz Iz in the “ Funni- 

est” No.2. You can read it over three, four or six times, 
and nearly split your sides, and laugh and cry, and cry 


Ww more than most costl 
dinner. here at 10 cents. 7 


everyw 


IN FOUR VOLUMES,’ 
with an 


Atlas of 
in red cloth bind 
. VAN NOSTRAN 
Copies sent by mail on receipt of pric ries. 


» $25. This da 
No. 198 Broadway, N, Y¥. 


The Rev. Charles E. King 

Will send 89" Free of Cost 24 the 
tion with which he successfully while in charge 

of the Venezuelean Mission Hospital, of one hund- 


red cases of CONSUMPTION # the first, second, 
and third stages. 


The remedy is equally adapted to|the of 
Asthma, Catarrh, Bro and all ions 
of the J, Throat, nd Air 3 while 


it speedily invigorates the enfeebled N 


Patients should bear in mind that in all disorders, but 
especialy in CONSUMPTION, THE MILDER|SEaSONS ARE THE 
MORE FAVORABLE FOR TREATMENT. 


THE ART of imitating Foreign | 

of Gins from Lae Spirits. You can manufacture Liquor 
ata 500 per cent. All Dealers, Hotels, and 
Id have these reliable rece 


cept a of $1. Address J Mo Chess. 
‘ ames uD Cc 
ist, Po'keepsie, N. Y. 7 
The Greatest Thing of 
Send fo- one of E. J. Bourgeois & Cp.’s Jeweiry Cata- 


logues, which contains the most extens 
at lower prices, than have ever yet 
American public. 

N. B. Catalogues sent free on appli¢ation. Great 
ducements to nts. E, J. BOURGEOIS & CO., Deal- 
ers in Jewelry, N. 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE FUNNIEST GETTING FAT WITH SUCCESS, 
,000 sold in one day. Everybody and his wife, 
his wife's relations, are digeéting our fun with 
t makes the — of the pablisher laugh and 
grow fat, fatter, fattest, and yet there is 
edition now ready. 


Two Dollars made from twenty ¢ts. Call and ex- 
amine, or ten samples sent free 


pl by mail 
for $2, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, N. 
HARPER'S 


NEW MONTHLY GAZINE 
For July, 1864, Now 


CONTENTS: 
THE DRUMMER-BOY’S BURIAL, 

ILLUsTRATION.—The Burial. 
SCENES IN THE WAR OF 1813.—X. LAKE CHAM- 
PLAIN AND THE NEW ENGLAND AST. 
I f the Battle on Lake Cham- 


e list of Jewelry, 
offered to 


barg.—Macomb'’s Monument,— Fort Pi 


dence.—U p the from Fort Brown.—United States 
Hotel, Pilattsburg, in 1812.—Graves of | Slain, Platts- 
lem.—The Ston 


LAURA mo HER HERO. 
SOUNDIN 
With Thirty- Eight Illustrations. 
HOW IT HAPPEND. 
DOOMED TO MUSIC, 
THREE YEARS, 
THREE YEARS IN MONTGO 
ONE OF THE NOBLE. — 
MY BOAT. 
THE UNKIND WORD. By the 4 
Fax, GENTLEMAN.” 
ILLUSTRATION. —The Cottage in the 
DUVAL. By Mas 


uthor of “ 


Highlands. 
om THACKE- 


VI. I Escape from a Great Danger. 
Cuaprer VIL The Last of my Schopl-Daya. 
ILLusTRaTions.—At Rudge’s.—Las§ Moments of the 
Count de Saverne.—Evidence for the Defense. 
THE FORTUNES OF WAR. 
IN DIXIE.” 
OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. 
THE HEART'S LONGINGS. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. Cuakies Dickens. 
Cuaprer VI. Cut Adrift. 
Cuarrer VIL Mr. Wegg himeelf. 
Bird 


THE CONTRAST. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


FOUR EXPERIENCES IN WAL NG. 
With Four Illustrations for the Eyé and Ear. 

FASHIONS FOR JULY. 
ILLUSTRA’ 


the Country. 


| 
| 
Halleck’s Napoleon. 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
By Baron J 
General-in-Chief and Aid-de-Camp tq the Emperor of 
Translated from the French, with Nd 
By H. W. Halleck, 
of Military Art und Science" 
| of ae Art and Science,” * In Law and the 
Laws of War,” &c. “<A 
i 
aps. 
| elergizes the deranged funetions of the §temach 
Liver, Bowels Address, with stamp, 
Rev. CHARLES KING, . 
| 
Y. 
| 
n— omas obnou 
n) Moore’s House, Champlain. — Sam ’s Stone Mill at 
Plattsburg.—Stone Church, Beekmantown.—Piatt’s Kesi- 
Battery, Castine.—Blake’s Residence.—-Cresby’s Wharf, 
| Hampden.—Remains of Fort George, Castine. 
ff COAL AND COAL-MINING. | 
at Work: Old/Manner of Work. 
ing.—New Manner of Working: Coal-Cnatting Machine. ¢ 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. | 
ILLUsTRATIONS.—Kuinous Prices.A Juvenile Con- 
: for 
| 
TERMS 
One Copy for ome Year .... . $3 
“ Two Copies for One Year .. . |. ene 
n Extra Copy. Jor every EN 
BERS, 15 cach, or 11 
one year, $6 50. ° 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
tion 100,000. 
“| HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
One Copy for One Year. . . .} 300 
One Copy for Two Years ... 4. . 550 
And ‘an Bextra Copy be ailosed for for 
of Ten Sunscerpens, at $2 75 11 for 
$27 50. Payment invariably in ad 
TO Dollar per line for in- 
side, and One Dollar and Fifty Cents yer line ‘foe out- 
side Advertisements each | 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
| | 


